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= ‘ Fars in perceiving what the country is likely to feel, he never fails to 
** The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in anycase. perceive very clearly and early what it does feel. Before the 
sd meeting closed this diagnosis was verified, for of course Mr. 
NEW s OF THE WEEK. Disraeli must have intervened before the instructions could 
have been suspended. It was just this day month that we first 
‘ ’ . - drew attention to the extraordinary character of the Circular, 
TPE Ministry has become sensible that the Admiralty Ce cular and behold the Circular is deeds enndil ee its sions ond 
about fugitive slaves wa Ss oe of gratuitous folly. There all but repudiated by one of his colleagues. 
-was nothing gained by its issue, while it justly affronted three of ; 
the strongest instincts of the nation—its love of personal freedom, | Sir Stafford Northcote has been speaking out very boldly this 
jis dislike of coloured slavery, and its pride in the inviolability of | week. Office seems at once to mellow him and give him courage. 
its Marine. Town after town has pronounced against the Cir- | Though always sensible, he used to be as dry as a Scotch econo- 
cular, the most decided Tories have nothing to say in its defence, | mist, but he now sometimes falls into a vein of very pleasant 
and the Ministry, at last aware that they would be rebuked in | playfulness, and always asserts his own independence. On 
Parliament by a direct vote, have announced that the Circular is | Wednesday he made a speech at Middlesborough, which was 
4‘guspended.” It would have been more generous to say “‘ with- | almost a formal denunciation of the Fugitive Slave Circular. 
drawn,” but the word is useful, as it will enable the Liberals to | ‘‘ We have still,” he said, ‘‘to set forward before nations the 
demand a pledge that it shall not be reissued, and a statement as | spectacle of political freedom, we have still to carry throughout 
to its origin. Who is really at the bottom of an act which, if it | the world what was England's proudest standard,—the standard of 
were designed, showed utter contempt for the noblest tradition | personal freedom.” England had struck great blows at slavery, 
«of the country, and if it were accidental, betrays a most danger- | but had still to maintain the ground that she had gained. On 
ous kind of intellectual incompetence ? We shall have a circular | Thursday he continued the subject, and advanced a strong and 
next surrendering the right of political asylum as an adminis- | really most able argument, to prove that this Government, “like 
trative detail. Nota hint of the causa causans of the Circular has | every other Government possible in England,” abhorred slavery. 
ret got out, though one naturally guesses that nothing less than | He pointed to Lord Carnarvon’s three great blows at the system 
-an escape of some slave-girl from the Seraglio could have induced | in Polynesia, West Africa, and South Africa, and at Lord Derby's 
the Foreign Office or the Admiralty to suggest to Englishmen a | Zanzibar ‘I'reaty, and declared that the Circular involved no change 
Fugitive Slave Law. in the policy of Great Britain in respect to slavery. He could not 
explain that circular, but ‘‘ England must not, in this matter, even 
be suspected,” and its operation had been suspended. Sir Stafford 
Northcote is obviously sound on slavery, but his energetic 
repudiation of complicity only increases the puzzle. Who gave 
up the right of asylum for the slave ? 








Lord Derby made an important speech at Liverpool on Thurs- 
day, to the part of which relating to China we have elsewhere referred. 
ile also spoke on the flourishing condition of the revenue, of the 
weight exerted by ‘‘ moral influence ” in foreign affairs, even when 
there is no armament to back it, and of the consideration English seb oc vasune 
bs. enjoys abroad, which is as great ‘as any rational person | A telegram from Simla of the 7th inst. announces that the King 
weed care to wish for.” He made as little as possible of the rising | o¢ Burmah has yielded unconditionally, and that the next expe- 
in the Herzegovina, declared it had been greatly exaggerated, and dition to Yunan will be accompanied by an eseort through Bur- 
that one of the great difficulties of the mediating Consuls had mese territories. This signifies, we imagine, that the King has 
been to find any insurgents to conciliate ; and he praised the great | }.0n warned from Pekin not to risk actual war, and partly con- 
Powers for withholding all encouragement from the insurgents, and firms the statement that the Chinese have disgraced Leeseetahi— 
ad i apa instead to press administrative reforms on Turkey, for | « who has escaped,”—that is, has been told to conceal himself— 
Ge execution of which, as he himself admitted, there could be no | 11.4 are torturing persons in Manwyne to discover the guilty. Lord 
guarantee. Finally, he announced that the Admiralty instruc- Derby, however, expressed at Liverpool little confidence in the 
tions as to the mode of dealing with Fugitive Slaves had been result, but said definitively that although he had no wish 
suspended, on account of the popular misconstructions to which for war, and no desire to risk a break-up of China, he 

a ~ rape me Ae the sit ptr oa oe a had asked nothing but what was just, and the country must 
cya mene raat and ich tact any ring incre, "Thee sing of ta 

agi ghee in the few sentences of his speech,rbout China which is 
amhority.” Nevertheless we suppose we may assume that how- | ,.a.suring, and which, if Chinese statesmen understood Lord 
ever easy it may be in the abstract to rectify the misapprehen- Derby as English statesmen do, would prevent war. When 
= the English people, no one, not even Lord Der by him- | water strikes like lead, the propelling force is strong, and water, 
Sell, Teels quite equal to the task in the concrete. A position of though it always yields, is incompressible. 


this kind is not evacuated till it is seen to be untenable, — 
The Turkish Government has taken the first step towards re- 


Mr. Forster spoke on the subject of the Admiralty Circular the | pudiation. Pressed by the demands of the war in Bosnia, and by 
Same evening at Bradford, and was able to announce to the meet- | the difficulty of obtaining temporary loans, the ‘Turkish Ministry 
ing, before it separated, the news that the obnoxious Circular | of Finance has decreed that, from January 1, 1876, the interest 
had been provisionally cancelled. He held with us that the ; on the Debt shall be paid half in cash and half in coupons, bear- 
instructions were altogether wrong in making the reception of a | ing interest at 5 per cent. This saves the ‘Turkish Exchequer 
fugitive slave turn solely on the question whether or not it would | £6,000,000 a year. According to a subsequent and rather obscure 
endanger his life to refuse to receive him, since liberty is often | telegram, these coupons are to be emitted at par, and the creditor 
€ven more valuable than life, He ridiculed the notion that com- | is therefore fined three-ecighths of his interest. Moreover, no less 
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than £300,000 a year will be added to the Debt with nothing to 
show for it, while there is not the slightest security that the six 
millions saved to the Treasury will not be absorbed by the Sultan, 
the Seraglio, the Pashas, and the ironclads. Fortunately, bow- 
ever, the decree will check borrowing. 


The insurgents in Herzegovina have gained no success this 
week, unless it be the Turkish decree repudiating half the Debt, 
and have sustained one severe blow. The Servian Ministry, it 
would appear, had resolved on war, whereupon Prince Milano 
ordered a secret sitting of the Skuptschina, and personally ex- 
plained to the members the position of affairs. 
war, the Turks might overrun Servia, and she would be 
left to her fate. The Skuptschina immediately declared 
that they would support the Ilouse of Obrenovitch, whatever 
its policy, and the Ministry were dismissed on the spot. ‘This 
would seem to terminate the hopes of the insurgents, who are, 
moreover, daunted by the Turkish breech-loaders, but they calcu- 
late on harassing the troops through the winter and taking ad- 


vantage of the chapter of accidents. Meanwhile, the Turks have | 


offered an amnesty to all fugitives. 


There has been some sort of a struggle in the French Cabinet. 
M. Léon Say, the Whiggest member of that body, delivered a 
speech on September 26, at the Chateau of Stors, in which 
he congratulated the country on the vote establishing the 
Republic, which, he added, had changed the majority on 
which Government relied. ‘Thereupon M. Buffet, declaring 
that such a remark was a violation of the programme of com- 
promise, declined to permit the insertion of the speech in 


the Journal Officiel. A ‘ crisis” ensued, marked by a lively 
s? | 


Cabinet Council, but M. Léon Say consented to write a letter, 
stating that he had in no way intended to give umbrage to 
colleagues belonging to the old majority. This was accepted, the 
crisis ended, and both speech and letter were allowed to appear. 
The struggle seems at first sight a trivial one, but as we have 


explained elsewhere, the importance attached to it shows | 


the degree of nervous tension still existing in French society. 
Half France was afraid, after M. Say’s speech, that the 
Government had accepted the situation, and intended to make 
the Republic real, and there was risk that ‘the last possible 


Cabinet ” might be broken up before the great vote on the scrutin | 


de liste had been taken. Upon that vote, it is now understood, 
the Cabinet has resolved to stand or fall. 


The Spanish Cortes will, it is said, assemble about January 14. 
The decree ordering the elections is out, and they are to be con- 
ducted on the principle of universal suffrage, with one member 


for every 50,000 persons. The members will probably be official 
. . . . . . . | 
nominees, but their main function will be to legalise the exist- | 


ing Government and some sort of a constitution. It is pos- 
sible, but unlikely, that they may also be called upon to sanc- 
tion loans, for, as the Economist has conclusively shown, Spain 
does not pressingly need money. The cost of the war nearly 
equals the interest on the Debt, which is not paid, and no other 
branch of expenditure has seriously increased. If the war were 


ended, and Cuba either pacified or released, Spain would still be 


as solvent as she ever was,—that is, able to offer a pretty secure 
composition of 10s. in the pound, 


General Grant last week made a fresh bid for a new lease of 
power in the shape of a rather oddly-timed speech, delivered on 
the last day of September, to the ‘* Reunion of the Society of the 
Army of Tennessee” at Iowa. He predicted that the next 
dividing-line of the American people would not be Mason and 
Dixon’s line, but ‘‘a division between patriotism and intelligence 


on the one side, and superstition, ambition, ignorance, on the 


other.” The emphatic words here were ‘intelligence’ and 
‘¢ superstition ;” and the interpretation of his drift lies in the 
sentence, —‘* Encourage free schools; resolve that not one 
dollar approprivted to them shall go to the support of any 
sectarian school; resolve that neither State nor nation shall 
support any institutions save those where every child may get 
common school education, unmixed with any atheistic, pagan, or 
sectarian teaching; leave the matter of religious teaching to the 


family altar, and keep Church and State for ever separate.” The | 


meaning of that is a declaration of war against those Democrats 
who are offering to let the Roman Catholics take a portion of the 
rates for the support of Roman Catholic denominational schools ; 
and should the Democrats persist in that programme, General 
Grant's speech will have a great effect. But if his policy Be carried 
out, it must be fatal to compelling children to be educated in any 
particular class of schools. The State may fairly tax the people for 





If they went to. 


secular schools, even those who refuse to use the secular schools: i 
may, moreover, fairly demand that every parent shall so educate 
his child as to fit him to pass certain tests at a given age, But 
it cannot fairly compel a parent to give his child this training in 
schools which he distrusts, if he is prepared to give it him at his 
own expense in schools in which he has confidence. 


Mr. E. A. Leatham has been, as usual, amusing as well as in. 
teresting the people of Iuddersfield by his epigrammatic oratory, 
He said there on Tuesday, that the worst thing the Pope had ever 
done was to swallow up Mr. Gladstone, and so rob the world 
before its time of one of its greatest benefactors. ITowever, Mr, 
Leatham’s gratitude is evidently of the kind which rests chiefly 
on “favours to come.” He is, no doubt, quite sincere in speak. 
ing of Mr. Gladstone’s great past services to the State, but there 
is a good deal of Jacob's conditional tone of proffering allegiance 
to the divine Being he served, about Mr. Leatham’s expressions of 
loyalty to Mr. Gladstone. The patriarch vowed spiritual fidelity if 
he should be kept in the way he should go, and have bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, and if he should come again to his father's 
house in peace,—but if not, why then he made no promises, And 
/so Mr, Leatham. He is profuse in gratitude to Mr. Gladstone, 
_ because he is profuse in his hopes. If Mr. Gladstone will only 
discover that the Church of England is xot worth preserving, 
and will therefore lead the crusade against the Establishment, 
_and once more become a ‘ pillar of fire’ to guide the Liberal party, 
why then, he shall be Mr. Leatham’s glorious chief,—and if not, 
Mr. Leatham makes no promises. Mr. Leathain’s allegiance is worth 
having. He isa discriminating, witty, and sincere politician. But 
we should be surprised and disappointed if even a hook baited 
| with thatand similar baits should draw Mr. Gladstone into an agita. 

tion which—be it right or wrong—would not increase, but tarnish 


his political fame. 


The Bishop of Lichfield opened the Church Congress at Stoke- 
upon-Trent on Tuesday,—which met in a very elegant temporary 
building erected on purpose for the Congress, and holding about 
5,000 persons,—with an address of some vigour, which was in several 
respects more cordially Liberal than had been expected from that 
energetic man and somewhat severe ecclesiastical disciplinarian. 
“The want of an infallible authority on earth,” he said, “ obliges 
every one of us to confess that whereinsoever he differs from his 
fellow-Christians, he may possibly be wrong.” ‘The Bible,” 
he added, ‘“‘was given to unite us in one faith, but it was 
from the various interpretations of the Word of God that 
our divisions spring.” Yes, but not only from these. We are 
divided also, and honestly divided, as to the divine authority of a 
great deal that we find in the Bible, even when the proper interpre- 
tation is clear. Is there any more historical certainty to be attri- 
buted to a statement by Ezra than to a statement by Thucydides? 
Is there any divine authority for the blessing pronounced by the 
Psalmist on him who takes the little ones of the daughters of 
Babylon and dashes them against the stones? Christians 
jare divided not only about the meaning of the Bible, but 
about the truth of not a few of its obvious meanings; 
and this fresh admission was all that was wanting to make 
the Bishop’s definition of the true aim of the Congress,—to find 
deeper truth by a fair and cordial interchange of different views 
of our religion,—a sufliciently wide and noble one. Complaints have 
been made that Nonconformists are not invited to aid in the discus- 
sion. We should have no objection unless the result were so to nar- 
row the field of common assumptions as to render discussions which 
even at best are necessarily too vague and wanting in close fit, even 
less profitable than they otherwise would be. The Church 
Congress is more of the nature of a Conference of people who 
have a common object, than of a challenge to all the spiritual 
world. Would either the Baptist Union or the Church Congress 
be the better for inviting the criticisms of Unitarians or Roman 
Catholics, any more than the supporters of a Decimal Metrical 
system would find themselves benefitted by taking into counsel 
the adherents of the existing English weights and measures ? 


An interesting discussion was raised at the Church Congress 
on Thursday, by the Rev. W. Ince, one of the Bishop of Oxford's 
chaplains, as to the religious condition of the Colleges in that 
University. The Bishop of Oxford has, we believe, expressed @ 
rather strong opinion as to the prevalence of actively sceptical 
views amongst the Oxford teachers. His chaplain, however, whois, oF 
was, himself an Oxford tutor, does not appear to share his views. He 
admits that a great change has passed over Oxford, as over the 
whole nation; that theology no longer holds the ascendancy 
| Oxford studies which it once held ; that there is an element of strong 
unbelief at Oxford, as elsewhere ; that there is much bewilderment 
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pee these subjects, and much vagueness of faith. But on the 

shole, we gather that he thinks Oxford a fair mirror in this re- 
aon of the condition of belief in the educated world at large,—that 
there is much faith there, more wish for faith, a certain amount of 
sorrowful reserve on the part of some who have lost their belief 
in spite of themselves, and but very little propagandist scepticism. 
We believe that this is a substantially true view of Oxford, but 
whether Mr. Ince is right in thinking that the full existing num- 


ber of clerical fellowships should be. jealously maintained, for fear | 


of greater inroads of scepticism, we doubt exceedingly. If the 
clerical fellowships have not kept Oxford orthodox in the past, 
why should they keep her orthodox in the future? The laity 
must find their faith for themselves, or they will hardly find one 


at all. ee ee 

The National Church is showing very short sight in this 
tenacious display of prejudice against Dissenters’ burial with 
the use of their own religious services, in churchyards. At 
the Oxford Diocesan Conference, held on Tuesday, scarcely 
anybody seemed in favour of this very wise and simple proposal 
to go a step or two with the Dissenters, rather than offend them 
needlessly about a punctilio if not a superstition. Even Mr. 
Walter, who made an exceedingly sensible speech, could not per- 
suade the Conference to see that they were just as bad as 
the Roman Catholics in Montreal, when they haggle so about 
allowing words with which they might not agree to be spoken in 
the vicinity of a church or of Churchmen’s graves. The Con- 
ference insisted on the Church’s right ‘‘ to have her churchyards 
secured against the intrusion of any service other than her own,” 
almost as if such services were prejudicial spiritual gases which 
might affect the soul’s health. If ‘the National Church” will 
be as narrow as any sect, how can it expect the nation to treat it 
otherwise than as a privileged sect the existence of whose privi- 
lege is an injustice to all the rival sects ? 


The French Ministry of Finance appears inclined to introduce 
an income-tax upon the very rich. A tax of three per cent. upon 
the profits made by banking and finance companies has existed 
for some time, and it is now proposed to extend it to private 
banking firms. As, however, the latter do not declare dividends, 
it is proposed to assume that they always make five per cent. upon 
their capital, and tax that assumed amount. If this passes the 


Wainwright is charged with being an accomplice in the murder 
after the fact, and has not yet been either admitted to bail or 
committed for trial, but is in prison on a remand. On no other 
point has any fresh evidence of importance been as yet produced 
in public. 





A Science College has been formally opened in Leeds this 
week, by the Duke of Devonshire, though it has really been at 
work for a year. The College has already got a considerable en- 
dowment. £30,000 have been raised by subscriptions. A further 
endowment of £400 a year has been obtained through the En- 
dowed Schools Commissioners ; and the Clothworkers have given 
£300 a year, and founded four scholarships of £25 a year each, for 
furthering instruction in the textile industries. The chief 
speaker on Wednesday was Dr. Lyon Playfair, whose leading 
idea was an argument for the decentralisation of the higher educa- 
tion, and for the gradual extension of such institutions as this new 
College of Science till they should cover the whole field of educa- 
tion, and be able to dispense with the provisional and very beneficial 
aid now tendered to provincial centres by the Universities. Those 
Universities, he said, ‘ will have done their most useful work, 
when higher education can proceed at our great industrial 
centres without their aid.” Each great town should eventually have 
an educational ‘‘sun” of its own, and not a mere ‘‘moon,” reflect- 
ing the light of distant Academical bodies. We suspect that Dr. 
Playfair’s ideal would end in very provincial types of culture, and 
we believe it to be a vastly higher ideal to aim at an educational 
system in which the provincial Colleges should be subsidiary 
to the Universities, and the Universities so strengthened and 
elevated as to be capable of regulating the standards of educa- 
tion aimed at in the various provincial Colleges. Too many 
suns in a small system would not conduce to conditions of 
equilibrium. 


| 


Lord Aberdare opened the Social Science Congress on Wed- 
nesday at Brighton, with a speech on the progress of the country in 
respect tocrime, of inordinate length and dreariness, but of consider- 
able value. His argument is that crime in proportion to population 
is decreasing. Lord Aberdare proves by figures that this is the 
case in relation to indictable crime, which increased up to 1842, 
stayed at a level till 1855, and then slowly declined to 1874. 
During these latter nineteen years, though 4,475,000 wore added to 





Assembly, it will be easy in a year or two to extend the tax to all) the population and the increase of wealth was unprecedented, 
persons and companies making or receiving an income above a | still, comparing the first five years of the term with the last five 
certainamount, and to calculate it for all upon thecapital. Wedo not | years, the average annual decrease was, in committals, 2,298 ; 
know that the tax, if equalised and levied on all alike, great land-| in convictions, 2,074. Moreover, the proportion of con- 
lords included, would be unjust; but it may furnish a terrible | yictions to apprehensions and committals has steadily increased. 
machinery for the next Red Government, which would only have | Lord Aberdare, therefore, holds that the means of checking 
to increase the number of pence in the pound to possess the | crime adopted have been efficacious, and deprecates a return to 
long-feared tax upon the very rich. | the ancient severity of punishment. He admits, at the same 
| time, that offences punishable summarily have increased, and 
| thinks that sufficient attention has not yet been directed to this 
division of the subject. Statesmen have occupicd themselves 
‘| mainly with the graver crimes. That is true, but the main evil 
*| seems to be that a most important offence—ferocious assault— 
| instead of being considered a crime like burglary, has been treated 
“as an offence like petty larceny. 





Modesty is not a grace which Dr. Kenealy would claim for 
himself, but even he never asserts that he is above the law. Sir 
Robert Carden appears, however, to think he ought to be.” Mr. C 
W. Bradley, printer of the Englishman, and Mr. Maurice Kenealy 
were on Monday summoned before him at the Guildhall on a charge 
of publishing a libel on Mr. Potter. Mr. Bradley was committed 
for trial, and the summons against Mr. Kenealy was withdrawn, | = 
08 a scene seldom witnessed in an English Court. pape + ago The complexities of English life come out curiously in an inci- 
the proceedings, Dr. Kenealy, who had nothing to do with the | gent connected with the Prince of Wales's expedition to India. 
matter, perpetually interfered, and although challenged by the | The Insurance Offices do not like his journey atall. It appears 
ie for Mr. Potter to state in what capacity vy — the | that leascs for three lives are still in vogue in England under certain 

derman failed either to forbid or to sanction his interference. | .ireymstances, and that the Prince of Wales is usually selected as 

" | by « AUS, « « . 
He told him he had no locus standi, but still allowed him to go | the third life, partly because his death requires no formal evidence, 
a oe ~" oo oor to — him in = | ee 3 It is _— | and partly, we fancy, because longevity is supposed to inhere in 
ime this kind of thing should cease. Dr. Kenealy is as much | (yh descendants of George HI. ‘The leases are protected by in- 

. rie ‘ A . | . . 5 : . 
entitled to justice as any other man, and just as little entitled to | surances on the lives mentioned, and the Insurance Offices are now 
disturb the order of a Court. To allow him to do so, is to | demanding tropical rates on the Prince’s life. No one can answer 
invest him in the eyes of the people with the very character he ‘for Maldah tigers, but the climate the Prince is about to enter is, 
2 en of a tribune, whose business it is to supervise the | between November and April, a better one than the English, 
administration of the Law. ————_—_—— 








| 
| 
| A warhas broken out in Liberia, the little negro republic in Upper 
| Guinea in which Englishmen in 1840-50 took an interest, that has 
partially diedaway. Some tribe or tribes in the interior haveattacked 
it, the militia have been called out, and a serious battle is expected. 


The new evidence elicited in relation to the Whitechapel-road 
crime during the week has borne chiefly on the relations between 
Harriet Lane, the woman whose mutilated corpse was found 


there, and the pretended Mr. Frieke or Frieake, to whom she 
wrote a letter of apology for rude behaviour, on the 31st August, | 
1874, and who was afterwards variously represented as having taken | 
her away to Brighton, Dover, and Paris. Evidence—not as yet | 
very convincing—has been adduced to prove that the man who | 


The point of interest is the conduct of the tribes admitted into 
the Republic, but still but slightly civilised. If they remain faith- 
ful, no African attack can be formidable to Liberia, but if not, the 
President may have to obtain white assistance, which ought to be 
rendered on behalf of a valuable, though as yet somewhat dis- 





. . ae A 7s . +. | 
personated this Mr. Frieke or Frieake is Henry Wainwright's 
younger brother Thomas, who also, as it is shown, purchased for 
him the chopper with which the body was cut up. Thomas 


heartening experiment. 


Consols were at the latest date 953 to 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_~@—__ 


LORD DERBY AT LIVERPOOL, 


ORD DERBY’S speech at Liverpool will probably rather 
raise than lower his repute asa Foreign Minister in the esti- 
mation of the English people ; but, excepting so far as regards 
what he says about our relations with China, which is firm and 
wise, we doubt whether it will not. profoundly alter the esti- 
mate formed of him by all keen political critics. He puts a 
mask wearing so sensible and vigorous an expression on the 
face of a weak policy, that while we cannot help admiring him 
the more as a Parliamentary statesman, we are filled with deep 
distrust of what he will actually do. Nothing can be better 
than what he says of our relations with China. It is most 
true that a war with that Power would be a great calamity, 
not only for our own sakes, but for the sake of the East. As 
Lord Derby wisely says, it might bring another ‘sick man’ on 
our hands, and a ‘sick man’ to whom it would be even more 
dangerous to have to take out letters of administration, than 
to the sick man at Constantinople himself. Nothing could be 
more undesirable or dangerous,—excepting indeed for England 
to show weakness in action after she had been moderate, and even 
scrupulously moderate, in her demands. But while what Lord 
Derby says about China is admirable, alike in its firmness and 
the reluctance of its assent to the possibility of war, when we read 
other parts of his speech we can hardly help a perhaps very 
unjust conjecture that the complete submission of Burmah, 
of which he must have had early news, had something 
to do with the firmness he has displayed in regard to 
China. Still that is mere conjecture, and we are bound 
to say that nothing can be more statesmanlike and reason- 
able than what Lord Derby says of the impending struggle 
with China. 

But when we come to the part of his speech which has re- 
ference to Turkey, the intrinsic feebleness of the policy he is 
pursuing, appears. He defends the old doctrine that Turkey 
must be backed up, however bad her government, because you 
have nothing to substitute for it; and he appeals, by way of 
authority, to the opinion of the other great Powers. Now, if 
Germany really and truly holds this view, apart from her anxiety 
not to offend Russia,—which we should be somewhat surprised 
to hear,—the opinion of such a statesman as Prince Bismarck 
on this matter would no doubt be entitled to great weight. 
But if we may judge from the recent wigging addressed by 
the German Chancellor to the semi-official German Press, 
the Prince’s first idea on this question is avowedly not 
to arrive at a sound solution, but to keep friends with 
both the great empires most nearly concerned. And 
as to appealing to the views of Russia and Austria on this 
question, as if their views had any political value beyond the 
indications they give of the immediate hopes and fears of 
those great States, that seems to us perfectly childish. We all 
know that Russia is not ready for the supreme struggle with 
Turkey, and that anything which really ameliorates the position 
of the Christians in Turkey, and so renders them less likely to 
provoke a new struggle some years hence, is therefore against her 
interest. Austria, again, is greatly embarrassed by the jealousy 
between Hungary and the Croats, and the excessive dislike with 
which the Hungarian Ministry would see any new impulse 
given to the national feelings of the Slavs. Even France is 
in all probability too anxious to conciliate Russia, to look at 
the matter with the view of simply ameliorating the condition 
of the oppressed Bosnians and Herzegovinians, England is pro- 
bably almost alone in a position of real impartiality,—though we 
faney that she might, if she chose, get more real help from 
Germany than from any other Power,—and England is repre- 
sented by a statesman who is too timorous to take up any but 
the old traditional and exhausted policy of propping up ‘the sick 
man’ by the very useless expedient of mere advice and remon- 
strance, 


answer the purpose better than to diminish the responsibilities structions at once. 


of Turkey for the internal management of these miserable 
provinces, by giving them a limited autonomy of their own. 
Lord Derby sees perfectly well that administrative reforms 
guaranteed by the Porte are absolutely useless. The 
Porte has always been granting administrative reforms, and has 


| objection to an autonomy, however limited, is that the Mo 
| hammedan and Christian populations of these provinces oan 
if left to fight it out between themselves, act the part of the 
Kilkenny cats. Well, is not even that better than backin : 
one of these races with all the strength of a great empire ? Gin 
war is bad, but civil war is just what actually breaks out ear 
after year, without any of that equality between the weilieca 

it which would lead to terms of compromise. Lord Derby in 
assisting Russia and Austria to postpone the solution of an in- 
evitable and every year more urgent problem, is really helpin 

to make the catastrophe greater when it comes. It is a bling 
and weak policy. 

Lord Derby’s announcement that the Admiralty Circular 
with regard to fugitive slaves is suspended, is given in g 
manner which strengthens the suspicion, already widely dif. 
fused, that the Foreign Office was at least as responsible for 
that Circular as the Admiralty. He does not take the respon- 
sibility of those instructions on himself, but he says, “ We 
do not admit that they bear the construction popularly put 
upon them ; still less have we ever contemplated any change 
of policy in reference to the subject with which they 
deal.” That is much more apologetic in tone than Gir 
Stafford Northcote’s language on the same circular, and 
looks very like a partial assumption of the responsibility 
for the blunder. It is satisfactory to know that the 
instructions are suspended. But we must say that Lord 
Derby offers an exceedingly weak apology for the states. 
man, whoever he is, who sanctioned them. It is simply 
childish to say that no change of policy was intended. If no 
change of policy was intended, why was an elaborate change 
made in the code of instructions? No change of policy could 
be greater than to give public notice to all slaves that they 
are not to be misled into believing that they will gain 
their liberty by getting under the British flag. As Mr. Forster 
put it in his admirable speech at Bradford on Thursday, “at 
any rate, there was one set of people who had been so misled up, 
to the present time, and that was the English people.” The 
truth is that the instructions would have made a very great 
change indeed in the attitude which Great Britain has taken up 
towards slavery, and one which would have materially affected 
the estimate by foreign States of England’s intentions, As 
for the law of the subject, Lord Derby vouchsafes the remark 
that the suspended Circular embodies “ the view which we 
have received on the highest legal authority.” Lord Derby must 
know very well that on questions of international law there 
is no such thing as a final legal authority. What we mean by 
saying that a British ship-of-war, or a Trench ship-of-war, is, 
even in foreign waters, a part of the State whose flag it bears, 
and not subject to the laws of the country in whose waters it 
floats, is not, of course, that under all conceivable cireum- 
stances every nation in the world would concede this, but that 
this is the claim which all great States have uniformly made 
for their ships-of-war, and made with so much success that 
no State in its senses, unless wishing to go to war with the: 
Power whose flag it disregarded, would ever dream of contest- 
ing it. All that international law means, or can mean, is a 
useful custom, sustained by the practice of the vast majority of 
civilised States; and in this, the only real sense of the term, it 
is unquestionably good international law that the ship-of-war 
of any nation is regarded, even within foreign territorial 
waters, as a part of the dominions of the Power 
whose flag it bears. The recent Admiralty Circular either 
gave up that assumption,—which would be a most impor- 
tant and dangerous surrender of a claim made by every civilised 
State for any country to make, and a monstrous surrender 
for England, who places her reliance mainly on her Naval 
strength, to make,—or it gave up a still more important prm- 














| ciple, the doctrine that no slave can remain a slave im 





English territory. Whichever of these surrenders of prin- 
ciple the recent Admiralty Circular made, it would have 
been a thunderclap to the British nation, and the Govern- 


If you want really to prop him up, nothing would | ment had really no choice but to suspend the new in- 


But if, as we begin to fear, this 
mistake is chiefly Lord Derby’s doing, it should make 
all the friends of the present Ministry exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. We had all of us believed in Lord Derby® 
strong common-sense and lucid judgment as one of the best 
securities of the Administration, and if that impression be 


never carried them out. As Lord Derby remarks, “ the difficulty | baseless, we will not say that the chief anchor of the nation’s 


will be to find men to execute them.” Precisely,—and it is a 


difficulty, as Russia very well knows, which has never been got 
over yet, and never will be got over; and that is why Russia is so 
well content with that puiely dilatory expedient Lord Derby’s 


|trust has gone, but certainly that the only spare anchor of 
| the Ministerial ship is gone. No one ever had much confidence 
in Mr. Disraeli. Sir Stafford Northcote is shrewd and sensible 
and Liberal at heart, but he is easily persuaded. Lord Salisbury 
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is the subject of active distrust. And Mr. Gathorne Hardy is 
too hearty a Tory to inspire any faith in the mass of the 
To Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon the people 


le. 2 I 
Fooked to keep the Administration a Liberal-Conservative, as 
distinguished from a Tory Administration, and if Lord Derby is 


failing us, the prospect is not cheerful. Yet we cannot say that, 
read carefully and critically, his speech at Liverpool, on any 
point but one,—the Chinese difficulty,—is calculated to sustain 
the admiration which his ability of statement and his very 
happy and English form of lucidity have managed to inspire. 


THE WRONGS OF THE BOSNIAN RAYAHS. 
HE Bosnian and Herzegovinian peasants will probably be 
beaten this time. Uninspired by the habit of freedom 
which gives such energy to the Montenegrins, or by the tradi- 
tion of grandeur which made Greeks so resolute, they have not 
fought with the kind of energy which terrifies semi-civilised 
soldiers ; and their allies in Servia, frightened by the opposi- 
tion of the neighbouring Powers, who have threatened to give 
them up to Turkey if they move without orders, have almost 
formally abandoned their clear duty. Prince Milano has lost 
his chance of becoming the Victor Emanuel of the Turkish 
Slavs. and the Bosnians must await, with all the resignation 
they can muster, a more fortunate opportunity. Their masters 
will inflict all short of extermination, but they will stop there. 





Their defeat, however, even if accomplished, is no reason for a | 


change in English opinion, or for the growth of that disbelief 
in the reality of their grievances which in this country always 
follows an abortive insurrection. The English habit is to 
sympathise with the weak, but to believe the strong. 

The position of these insurgents remains one of the saddest in 
the world, uniting many of the sufferings endured by a French 
peasant under the old réyime, by an Irishman under the penal 
laws, and by an Hindoo cultivator in an over- assessed district of a 
native State. A Bosnian or Herzegovinian rayah is not an English 
labourer, well off in all but comfort, with rights which, if he 
had cash to enforce them, would be ample, and a career barred 
only by the difficulty of using the freedom that his laws secure. He 
is a little yeoman, or “ statesman,” as they say in Cumberland, 
crushed like a French peasant under Louis XV., by the oppres- 
sions, often illegal, of a dominant caste, and the exactions, 
often unintended, of an invisible Court. His owner is not a 
landlord in the English sense, but a zemindar in the Indian 
sense, without the Indian restrictions ; and his tax-gatherer is 
not an English * collector,” but an agent of a farmer-general 
such as the elder Mirabeau described. He is never evicted, 
or liable to eviction, he is only liable to have all he possesses, 
including his daughter, torn from him whenever it suits the 
agent of authority or the zemindar. His State taxation is, in 
theory, not heavy, only two shillings in the pound of his gross 
production, but the State tax-gatherer settles what his produc- 
tion is to be, and if he multiplies it by ten there is no remedy 
for the payer. His “ rent,” when he is liable to rent, is not 
unendurable, only half his produce, which the Italian of Lom- 
bardy pays easily, but it is levied by militiamen quartered on 
him until their estimate of half is paid. He is not a slave 
without rights ; only if he resists any whim of a Mohammedan 
he is cut down; and he is not without Courts, only the Courts 
will not believe his statements against the only persons who 
have an interest in cutting him down. If our readers will only 
just allow us to use English instead of Oriental words, and shift 
the scene to Cumberland, they will, we think, partially under- 
stand the position of the Rayah in Bosnia or Herzegovina. 
Davidson is a freeholder in Beechmere, holding his little farm 
in fee-simple, and without liability to seizure, but burdened 
by two legal liabilities—to pay a tenth to the State, and say, 
a third to the lord of the manor. He is nearly as rough as a 
Staffordshire miner, quite as superstitious as a Donegal peasant, 
and as indifferently moral as a Neapolitan, but if he were left 
alone, he would live as his neighbour in Westmoreland (Bulgaria) 
often does live, a contented animal enough. His King, how- 
ever, is impoverished, absolute, and secluded ; his lord of the 
manor a Catholic, with no mercy about money, with a profound 
and honest belief that the peasant, rejecting the true faith as he 
does, has no rights except to live and to keep his fields, and with 
a bitter, gnawing hatred of him as a rebellious vassal. Twice 
a year Davidson sees the tax-gatherer enter his property, 
with a horde of armed militiamen, and demand the State 
due and the landlord’s. If he pays them, the assessment 

—not the rate—is instantly doubled on him, as a man who 
has grown rich by hiding his profits; and of course he pleads 
that the demand is too much, that he has nothing, that he is 





| ruined by hail, flood, tsetse-fly, or what not,—in fact, lies like 

,a horse-coper in a county court, or a costermonger accused of 

selling liquor. The tax-gatherer must and will have his dues, 
and as he cannot sell the fields, first, because that is unheard 
of, and secondly, because no one would buy them, he treats 

|the peasant as an enemy. The militiamen are let loose, and 
everything the peasant has is taken,—his little store of money, 
his grain, his carts, his surplus cattle, his furniture, everything 
that is his except the land, and if the lord is not insane with 
fury, his agricultural implements. If the peasant resists, he is 
flogged, clubbed, or wounded. If his wife screams, she is in- 
|sulted. If the daughter is pretty, she may be outraged. A cor- 

_respondent of the 7imes on the spot, who disbelieved the last 

'story, made careful inquiry, and found that, although the 

| practice, once universal, was getting better, the liability still 

existed, and men’s daughters had quite recently been carried 

‘off. At last the invader marches on to another village, leaving 

| Davidson exactly in the position in which he would be if a 

| pirate had conquered his county, and had fled, ravaging, out- 
raging, and destroying all he could, and he then sets himself 

'to see if there is any hope of redress. There is none. Appeal 

\to the Exchequer brings none, for the Exchequer, though it 

| desires none of this violence, knows that if it once listens to 

/complaints its system will fall through, and it will get no 

}money at all, Appeal to the Lord-Lieutenant brings none, for 

| he fears the tax-gatherers and the militia and the Exchequer, 

}and thinks Davidson a rebel for complaining. Appeal to the 

Foreign Consul brings none, for he, at the uttermost, can but re- 

| present what he hears to an Exchequer deaf on that side of the 

| head. There is no redress obtainable whatever, and there is a cer- 

‘tainty that if redress is not obtained the next visitation will be 
infinitely worse, and Davidson returns to his labour, resolved 
only that if ever he has the chance his vengeance shall make 
the ears of men to tingle,—that he will flay, or burn, or boil 
the tax-gatherer, that between him and this Government there 

/is hate curable only by its destruction. Do our readers think 
Davidson merely a wild beast? Let them add, then, that 

| Davidson’s forebears for centuries have suffered thus, that his 

'wrongs are in his mind wrongs which the caste above him 
| inflicts of malice prepense, that passive submission brings no re- 
| spite—the tax-gatherer always wanting all, and always despising 
‘the Unbeliever—that he believes himself his lord’s superion 
‘in all things but wealth, and that only in Northumberland 
(Servia), only just across a river, his brother, no better or 
more civilised than himself, and once a slave like himself, to 
the same master, is a freeman, an elector, a trained soldier, a 
man who, if his daughter were only kissed by a noble, could 
| have instant redress, and think what his heat of blood must be. 

| It is simply impossible for him to yield, except to the pressure 

of actual force, or to give up the hope that any turn of events 

‘may give him a happier chance of freedom or revenge. He 
‘must remain always a possible insurgent, a disturber of the 
| peace of Europe, until he has gained relief from the burden of 
| Turkish rule. No other solution can ever relieve him from his 
' grievance, which is noty the badness of the laws—for Mussul- 
mans live under those laws quite happily—not the absence of 
careers, for open careers hardly attract peasants; and not the 
want of means of appeal, for he has plenty, though they are 

all useless ; but an ever-present terror, justified by experience, 

‘that he may at any moment be subjected to the worst evils of 
uncivilised military occupation. That terror, which, even if it 
were unreal, would poison life, and being real, has inspired in 

‘the rayah the temper of a wild beast, cannot be exorcised 
except by changes in Constantinople which it is impossible to 
effect, or by the grant of autonomy modified by tribute. 

A short paper has been widely circulated this week, in 
which “ An Eminent Philhellene ” endeavours to show that the 
Herzegovinian grievances are fictitious, but the slightest ex- 
amination of its arguments will show their worthlessness. The 

‘writer has probably been influenced by Greeks, who cannot 
forgive the Slavs for not acknowledging the right of so 

‘much abler a race to lead them against the Turks. “ The 
Eminent Philhellene” says the rayah, if molested, can appeal 
to the Cadi, the Bishop, or the Lieutenant-Governor, and even 
to Constantinople; which is just like saying that a French Pro- 
testant peasant under Louis XIV., if molested, could appeal to 
the Ecclesiastical Court, his own pastor, the chief noble in the 

province, or the King. What is the use of an appeal to the 

Bishop, who can do nothing, or the Cadi, who will not believe 
you, or the Sultan, who simply refers your complaint to the op- 
pressor? He says the tithes are farmed to Christians, and therefore 


the insurgents have only to blame their co-religionists. Does a 


“ Philhellene ” feel the happier because he is robbed by a “ Chris- 
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tian ” servant; or were Louis XV.’s farmers-general Moham- 
medans? The Bosnian rayah does not want the farmer-general to 
be of his own creed, but to be a just man, or at all events a respon- 
sible one. He says Christians must have justice, because of the 
Christian Consuls; but a Consul can only represent oppression 
to Constantinople, and is not obliged, unless the Christian is of 
his own nationality—that is,in one case out of a thousand—even 


to do that. The Capitulations do not protect Turkish subjects | 


against their Government, but Christians of other nationalities. 
He says a Christian can purchase immunity from military ser- 


vice, and that is not only true, but is one of the greatest of | 


Christian grievances, the Turks practically forbidding him to 


be a soldier, and taxing him for not becoming one. The“ Phil- | 


hellene ” has stated the case of the alien Christian, not that of 


the native Christian in Turkey, and his argument, so far as it | 


is true at all, is totally inapplicable to the facts. As to his 
assertion that the Turks are not more bigoted than the 
Christians, it has nothing to do with the matter. He 
might as well plead that M. Gambetta would have a per- 
fect right to quarter marauders on Louis Veuillot; or that the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew was justified because, had 
Coligny been victorious, he might have persecuted Catholics ; 
or that the penal laws were right because James II.’s Irish 
Parliament was full of men as radically incapable of justice as 
Orange devotees. The Bosnians and Herzegovinians are as 
much oppressed as if they were peasants invaded by enemies 
unrestrained by the laws of war, and have exactly the same 
moral right of resistance. They are not Hampdens, and still 
less Hofers, unfortunately, but they are men oppressed to the 
degree which, in the judgment of all calm politicians and all 
decent Christian men, justifies the horrible risks that attend an 
armed revolt. 





THE MISCHIEF OF ELECTION COMMISSIONS. 
a one Election Commission is still sitting, and 


another is considering its Report, it cannot be said that 
electoral corruption has been given up as incurable. It is still 
regarded as something vicious in itself, not merely as a defect 
in a particular election. We are not satisfied when a seat has 
been declared vacant or given to a rival candidate. If bribery 
is condoned on the smallest excuse, or without an excuse at all, 
the form of bringing it up for judgment is still gone through. 
The prisoner is placed at the bar, though he is usually told in 
act, if not in word, that he leaves the Court without a stain on 
his character. The very fact that a radical treatment of 
corruption is beyond our reach makes this state of things the 
more unsatisfactory. If there were any hope that in the future 
bribery would be unknown, it would matter less that so little 
is done to check it in the present. It is when a disease is 
recognised as incurable that it becomes important to devise 
some alleviation of it. We have no expectation that anything 
that Parliament or the Government can do will make pure 
elections the rule, but there may still be means of making 
them rather less exceptional than thet are now. 

Recent incidents suggest one measure which, though it does 
nothing to cure bribery, may at least relieve the State of the 
esponsibility of making a jest of it. It is difficult to over- 
state the mischief which is done by the proceedings before 
Election Commissioners. From first to last no respect seems 
to be paid to the Court, and it is only fair to the audience 
and the witnesses to add that the Court does not appear 
to look for any respect. The devices used to conceal bribery 
are in themselves exceedingly comic, and when, except the 
Commissioners, there is no one present who thinks that giving 
bribes is disgraceful in a rich man, or taking bribes dis- 
graceful in a poor man, they must be more than com- 
monly secured against the infection of laughter, if they do 
not soon begin both to take jokes and to make them. No 
process can be more hurtful in dealing with an evil which 
depends so entirely for its cure on the growth of a healthier 
public opinion. What chance, after the experience of the last 
few weeks, is there of any such growth in Norwich or Boston ? 
It will be years before the worst incidents of recent elections 
have ceased to be current as good stories. There has been no 
such material for mirth since last the constituency was pulled 
to pieces in a similar fashion. No offence could be thus 
treated without the tone of local feeling in regard to it be- 


coming thoroughly demoralised. When a Judge is trying | 
an election petition, or when a particular elector is being 
prosecuted for bribery, some degree of seriousness is im- 
parted to the proceedings by the fact that a definite and 
personal issue is involved in them. There is a Member 


as 
who may be unseated, or a voter who may be sent to prison 
But in an inquiry before an Election Commission there is 
no personal issue at stake, at least none except the possible 
disfranchisement of the borough, a result which is too uncer. 
tain and is distributed over too large an area to have much 
sensible terror in it. Consequently there is nothing to keep 
people serious, except indignation at the facts disclosed by the 
| Inquiry, and indignation is not precisely the feeling caused by 
| the discovery that an offence of which you have all along known 
| yourself to be guilty is more common than you had imagined 
These disclosures of universal guilt are in themselves exceed. 
ingly injurious. They remove any lingering sense of shame 
that may hitherto have attached to the act of giving 
or taking bribes. So long as each voter knows only 
his own corruption, he may be in some degree influenced 
| by the fear of exposure. But when he knows that all his 
| neighbours are as bad as himself, exposure ceases to have any 
| terrors. He is only one of an innumerable army of corrupt 
| voters, and in the improbable event of his conscience ever 
pricking him for what he has done, he will be sufficiently 
| cheered by the thought that he has done it in such good com- 
‘pany. Most people are sufficiently interested in themselves to 
like talking of their faults if they can do so with impunity, and 
before an Election Commission this impunity is perfectly 
attained. The witnesses cannot be legally punished for what 
they confess to, and the atmosphere in which the confession 
is made secures them against social ill-consequences. It is 
| never advisable to promise indemnity, unless the offences thus 
| dealt with are so heinous that the public conscience is not likely 
| to be deadened by the spectacle of those who own to them 
|escaping scot-free. There is certainly no such probability in 
the case of electoral corruption. 

It may be objected that a Commission of Inquiry, with its 
accompaniments of an assurance of indemnity to the witnesses 
j and a general disposition to make merry over the evidence, is 
|an indispensable preliminary to disfranchising the offending 
| constituency, <A prevalence of electoral corruption sufficient 
| to justify this extreme measure can rarely be proved by a 
criminal trial. The voters must be induced to criminate them- 
selves, or the greater number of them will not be criminated 
at all. If, therefore, disfranchisement is a penalty which it is 
| expedient to inflict on corrupt boroughs, Election Commissions 
|must be retained. The conclusion is indisputable, but the 
| hypothesis on which it rests is fairly open to question. 
| At the first blush disfranchisement may seem a highly ap- 
| propriate punishment for corruption. A constituency which 
has proved itself unfit to exercise the franchise is solemnly 
deprived of it. Electors who regard a vote as a commodity to 
be taken to market and disposed of to the best advantage are 
prevented from making money in this way any longer. There 
is a kind of rude propriety in thus punishing the offending 
Member, which compensates for the obvious injustice of visiting 
| with equal severity the innocent and the guilty. But the 
| main object of punishing a constituency at all is to deter other 
| constituencies from sinning in the same fashion, and from this 
| point of view disfranchisement has two fatal faults, In the 
| first place, it is exceedingly uncertain in its application, and 
| the more frequently it is applied the more uncertain it becomes. 
There are limits, and limits which in practice would very soon 
|be reached, beyond which disfranchisement is impossible. 
Parliament could not well deny representation to towns like 
| Liverpool or Bristol, no matter how corrupt they might be 
| shown to be; nor could it, even as regards smaller towns, go on 
| denying representation to one constituency after another, until 
| half the boroughs in England returned no Members. Thus 
| the greater sinners must always be outside the range of the 
| penalty, while the lesser sinners would feel increasingly safe in 
' proportion as more of their fellows in wrongdoing had been 
| punished. By the time that twenty corrupt boroughs had 
been disfranchised, the remainder might fairly dismiss all un- 
easiness. In the second place, disfranchisement, though it 
excites real alarm in a corrupt constituency, does not excite 4 
| really deterrent alarm. The electors know, we will suppose, 
‘that if they go on selling their votes they will lose 
‘them. No doubt this is a prospect that they very 
|much dislike. Their votes are worth a certain sum, and 
| they will be so much the poorer by the loss of them. But 
| supposing them to profit by the warning, and to abstain from 
| selling their votes, they will be equally the poorer. The theory 


| of disfranchisement goes on the assumption that the elector 
| values his vote primarily on public grounds, and only secondarily 
| for the money that it brings in to him. If this were a true 
assumption, disfranchisement would he} a good punishment. 
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The elector would wish to keep his vote for the first reason, 
and rather than risk being deprived of it he would forego the 
secondary pleasure of making money by it. But this is not in 
the least a correct description of the mental state of an elector 
such as we have lately made acquaintance with at Norwich or 
Boston. On the contrary, he has only one use for his vote, 
and supposing him to be told that if he continues to put it to 
that use it will be taken away from him, he will naturally 
answer that if he is not to put it to that use he does not care 
to keep it. To threaten him with disfranchisement is like 
telling a child that if he spends his pocket-money it shall be 
taken away from him. If he must not spend it, he would as 
soon not have it. 

The evils of Election Commissions thus turn out to be accom- 
panied with no corresponding advantages. The aspect in which 
corruption appears during the progress of the inquiry is one 
which necessarily makes it of little account, and the worst 

nalty that can follow from the inquiry is not really formid- 
able to the offenders, not formidable, that is to say, in a man- 
ner which is of any effect in leading them to mend their ways. 
A process which is demoralising in itself and valueless in its 
results is a process which cannot too soon be abandoned. 





THE BLACKBURN ELECTION. 


HE Blackburn Election is one of the most significant and 
menacing symptoms we have yet had of the new 
tendencies of constituencies voting under the Reform Act of 
1867 and the Ballot Act. In 1874 Blackburn returned two 
Conservatives, but the majority of the highest Conservative 
candidate (Mr. H. M. Feilden), who polled 5,532 votes, over 
his Liberal rival (Mr. Shackleton) was only 681. On that 


occasion, Mr. Thwaites, the victor-of the present election, also | 


contested the seat as an independent Conservative, and was 
defeated, polling 207 votes fewer than Mr. Feilden, though 
only 13 fewer than his other Conservative rival. Last Thurs- 
day the contest was renewed, under circumstances which were 
held to be, except in one respect, highly favourable to the 
Liberal party. That Mr. Hibbert was not a Blackburn man was, 
of course, known to be against him. He is, however,a man of 
high political repute, who held office under the late Government, 
and always commanded the attention and respect of Pazrlia- 
ment. Though not at home in Blackburn, he is at home in 


Lancashire, and no Liberal politician in the county commands | 
Especially on questions of trade and | 


a heartier respect. 
finance, he is an authority, and this contest, which was in 


general destitute of high political interest, turned more perhaps | 


on questions of finance, like the new Indian tariff on cotton- 
goods, than on any others. Mr. Hibbert thoroughly under- 
stands these questions, and showed that he understood them. 


Mr. Thwaites not only does not understand political economy | 


at all, but he showed something like ignorant contempt for 


this kind of knowledge, which he expressed by constantly | 
reiterating that he knew as much about the matter as this,— | 


that a five-per-cent. duty on cotton-goods must be bad for 
Blackburn, and that this was quite enough for him. Yet the 
result of the poll last week was, that the statesman who had 
earned a far higher title to the confidence of Liberals gene- 


rally than the Liberal candidate of 1874, who was probably a | 


very good man, but unknown outside his own set, was defeated 
by a majority of 960 instead of 681. . A more decisive 


triumph of localism, aided, no doubt, by the terrible influence | 


of the class to which Mr. Thwaites belongs, the Licensed Vic- 
tuallers, has seldom been won. The speeches of Mr. Thwaites 
Were distinguished by the most astonishing incoherence, and 
the blankest appeals to the direct local interests of the 
electors. One of his chief points, which he made over and 
over again, was that he had lived among the electors most of 
his life, and should continue to live among them, and devote 
himself to their interests ; but that if they should return Mr. 
Hibbert, they would see him only now and then ; and if they 
did not return him, they would never hear of him again. This 
may be said to have been his cheval de bataille, his most 
maportant political manifesto, and we believe he was right ; 
it was the one thing to say which told vastly in his favour, 
and unfortunately the only thing. He could not, of course, 
boast of the ascendancy of public-houses. Though that was 
& great point in his favour, it was the more in his favour the 
less it was referred to. But of his personal identification with 
Blackburn, and of the benefits he had conferred on it by 
building schools for it, he could and did boast, and we believe 
there was no other theme on which he was able to descant with 
half the same fervour and acceptability. Politics he avoided 





by conveniently referring to former avowals of principles, of 
which the Laneashire Editors declare themselves unable to 
find any record. Even the one clear political confession he did 
make,—that his vote would be given steadily with his party,— 
was not apparently made in his addresses, but extracted from 
him in the shape of a letter to Mr. Hornby, which was read 
aloud at all the later party-meetings, even in Mr. Thwaites’s 
own presence, instead of being superseded, as one would have 
supposed, by declarations from the candidate’s own lips. But 
Mr. Thwaites’s own self-recommendations were just three in 
number :—1. He was a Blackburn man, who lived and spent 
all his money amongst them. 2. He was against any tariff 
that injured Blackburn. 3. He was a good Churchman,— 
much better, he said, than Mr. Hibbert. On these three merits 
he rang the changes without scruple, without grammar, and 
without end. Nothing could be more ludicrous and amazing 
than his addresses to his party. Let us give asingle specimen : 


“T cannot coriceive that Mr. Hibbert can have a greater interest in 
the town than myself, where I have been known for 60 years. Menand 
places change, but my name has not changed; my priuciples have not 
Iam here same as I was in 1832, when a boy. (‘ Hear, 
hear,’ and applause.) I think, with respect to the Indian tariff, I quite 
understand it as well as Mr. Hibbert. It does not need a man to under- 
stand that with the gift of the ‘gab’—(cheers and loud laughter) — 
great powers of speech. Whoever that was is not taking the lesson I 
was about to teach him. (Laughter.) Iam not going to use any im- 
proper words, but let me bring you back and I will go along with you. 
| I don’t know why Mr, Hibbert should know moro of the Indian tariff 

than I should, or why he should understand it better than I should. 
Surely I can tell if a duty of five per cent is a disadvantage to you or 
your masters. It does not require a juggler to see that, does it? 
(Laughter.) We may talk a great deal more than is necessary. When 
I engage a servant I generally tell him, ‘ Mind your own business; if 
you cannot keep your mouth shut come to me and I will put a stitch in 
; it.” (Loud laughter.) Talking does not mean much work. I don’t 
hold a pair of spectacles to soe the disadvantage of the Indian tariff. 
| Your interests are my interests. As to my principles, they are printed 
and are before you. My opponent says there is little difference between 
me and Mr. Hibbert. If that is so, what is the use of him coming here, 
| and fostering himself, a stranger, upon us. (Hear, hear.) My interests 
are bound up with yours, and [ will do all I can to serve your interests 
to the advantage of the town and country at large. (Cheers.)” 


changed. 


Mr. Thwaites apparently confounds “fostering” and “ foisting,” 
which are even more different in meaning than ‘ introducing’ 
and ‘intruding’; but not to lay stress on his ignorance of Eng- 
lish, how was this sort of thing received? By the few with 
| shame, and even confusion. One or two leading Conservatives 
even went over to Mr. Hibbert, and openly expressed their 
preference of his candidature to such a candidature as that of 
| Mr. Thwaites. But by the many it was received with a sort 
of jocose pride. They were simply amused and pleased with 
the utter self-complacency of a man who could not talk 
English, who could not talk politics, and could hardly talk 
sense except when he was making his very broad appeal to 
the self-interest of Blackburn men. They probably said to 
each other that “there was no nonsense about Thwaites,” 
which is often said of people of whom it would be truer 
to say that there is no sense about them, except what the 
most vulgar can appreciate. They liked the bold ignorance 
of the man; they liked his ostentatious localism ; they liked 
his glaring egotism ; they liked his short, spasmodic sentences ; 
probably they liked even his wonderful blunders, as putting 
them on a level with him; they liked the entire omission of 
political principles in his discourse; they liked the manner 
in which he made it a sort of crime in Mr. Hibbert that he 
was not a Blackburn man, and was therefore obliged to talk 
polities; in short, they liked getting a candidate who, while rich 
and influential, and able to serve them, was otherwise of their 
own type. And they liked it all so much, that they gave Mr. 
Thwaites the majority of nearly a thousand votes over his 
opponent, instead of only 681, which was the majority of Mr. 
Feilden over Mr. Shackleton in 1874. 

Now here we see the real danger of the political future. 
The narrower the local candidate is, so long as he is rich and 
free-handed, the better he will fare under the Reform Act of 
1867 and the Ballot. We have got down to the class of voters 
who do not care for general principles, and do care immensely 
for local advantages. Moreover, we have settled those questions 
of general principle on which till now the political life of 
England has chiefly hinged, and it will take not merely a 
constituency as intelligent as before to find new interests of 
the same kind, but one much more intelligent. Every one 





could understand the difference between men who wanted to 
see the people their own masters and men who wanted to make 
political power a matter of privilege, but that question once 
settled, everybody cannot grasp the differences on which the 
| larger polities of the future must turn, It is of immense im- 
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portance that the House of Commons should not only reflect 
popular desires, but should possess high legislative capacity,— 
that it should not only represent the interests of the whole 
community, but also embody the best ability of the best part 
of the community,—that it should not merely know what 
Blackburn or Bristol wishes, nor even merely how to prefer the 
interests of the whole to the interests of the part,—though 
that is by no means an easy matter, since it does not at all 
follow that the interests of the collective constituencies in the 
kingdom can be ascertained by inquiring of each particular 
constituency what its separate interest would be,—but how to 
make the nation itself abler and nobler, more capable of doing what 
it wishes, and more disposed to wish what will be for the benefit 
of the rest of the world. Now for a long time, we fear the latter 
characteristics of a good representative Legislature will be very 
much merged in the former. The “ residuum” care almost 
exclusively about their own place, and the visible interests 
of that place; and what the residuum care for almost ex- 
clusively, the better educated care for very cordially too, though 
while the voting was open, they were often ashamed to give 
the smaller interests the preference, while they appreciated, and 
often descanted on, the higher claims of the higher objects. 
But now what the “ residuum” are not ashamed to shout for, the 
classes who are superior to the residuum are not ashamed to vote 
for, since they can no longer be reproached with the want of pub- 
lic spirit in that vote. Secrecy has not only put the consciences 
of individuals beyond the reach of unlawful pressure, but it has 
put also the consciences of classes beyond the reach of a very 
wholesome and legitimate stimulus. It has made it easy to 
men to do what they will, not only when they will to do right, 
but when they prefer rather to be comfortable than to do right. 
And of course, as party struggles. become less vehement, and 
are less vividly realised by the masses, this supremacy of petty 
local interests becomes more and more unquestioned. Mr. Hibbert 
had the enormous advantage over Mr. Thwaites of a mind trained 
to estimate large political ends and to weigh the relative value of 
incompatible ends, But that was an advantage which in the present 
lull of polities very many would wholly ignore, and which even 
those who saw it would be disposed, in asecret vote, to make light 
of, as compared with more obvious local claims. Yet can it be 
made light of without the gravest peril? Imagine a Parlia- 
ment composed of men of Mr. Thwaites’s calibre entrusted 
with the legislation of a great empire, and you imagine what 
would bring us to ruin even more quickly than selfish privilege 
itself. Just conceive an assembly in which every member 
should betray as little notion of the general good, as exclusive 
a desire to echo the cry of his own constituents, and as 
inarticulate a mind, as Mr. Thwaites’s Blackburn speeches 
show, and you conceive not the euthanasia, but the 
ignominious collapse of the British Constitution. 

Yet for anything we can see, the election of such men as 
Mr. Thwaites must in the immediate future become more and 
more common, unless, indeed, some breeze of disinterested 
political passion springs up, to purify the atmosphere and give 
a tonic to the minds of the electors. In this case the local 
feeling for a local man must be held as almost exclusively 
accounting for the increase of the Conservative majority in 
Blackburn. The only force which seems at all adequate to 
contend with such local feeling, is the force of a violent class- 














aa. 
to that of a devoted follower, and therefore, that if it were 
necessary, in the interest of Blackburn, to put the screw on 
by showing signs of incipient disloyalty, he ought not to hesi- 
tate to do so. Indeed, though Mr. Thwaites did not carry hig 
localism as far as this, it is, we fear, the next step to be 
dreaded that these crass localists will soon see that local 
interests can be best subserved by deliberately playing fast. 
and-loose with party-organisation, in which case ‘we shall 
get not only a good many ignorant and incompetent, but also 
a good many yulgarly-cunning legislators. 


M. LEON SAY AND M. BUFFET’S CROSS-PURPOSES, 
: i those who look at French politics with an English eye— 

or, in other words, to nine-tenths even of our educated 
countrymen—the recent disyute about an ambiguous phrase 
in a speech of M. Léon Say’s must seem contemptibly trivial, 
The Minister of Finance, when entertaining some people at his 
country house, made some common-place remarks about the 
necessity of uniting Conservative with Liberal influences for 
the good government of France, and then he implied that 
this had been done by the present Ministry. Quite naturally, 
he added that the majority of the 24th of May, which gave 
the Presidency of the Republic to Marshal MacMahon, 
had become powerless, had ceased to exist, and had been 
replaced by the majority of the 25th of February, which 
formally decreed that the Republic should be Constitutionally 
established. All these statements are not only true, but trite, 
The Due de Broglie himself would not deny that the majority 
which he organised, and by which he overthrew M. Thiers, 
broke in his hand like a rope of sand. It held together until 
it had set up the Septennate, and then it fell to pieces, destroyed 
by the growing fear even of the Orleanists that they would be pre- 
paring the way for another Emperor if they were to waste any 
more time in impossible Fusions. Nay, M. de Broglie’s Con- 
servative majority turned against himself, and forced him to 
resign office. When the time came for the voting of the 
Constitutional Laws, it had ceased to exist. Then was 
formed another majority, made up partly of Orleanists and 
partly of Republicans; while in the minority were found a 
motley throng of irreconcilable Radicals, equally irreconcilable 
Royalists, Orleanists who hardly knew their own minds, and 
Bonapartists who knew theirs with the certainty which comes 
from visions of strong government and of pillage. Thus M. 
Léon Say was quite right in saying that the Conserva- 
tive majority which overthrew M. Thiers had been re- 
placed by the partly Conservative and partly Liberal 
majority which set up the Constitutional Republic. M. 
Buffet and Marshal MacMahon both know that the 
Minister of Finance had simply spoken from the house-tops 
a truth as clear as noon-day. It may, therefore, seem puzzling, 
as well as contemptible, that the Marshal and his Vice-President 
should have made so plain a statement of fact the occasion of 
a Ministerial crisis. M. Buffet’s refusal to let M. Say’s words 
be printed in the Journal Officiel until they should be ex- 
plained away, his declaration that he would resign if the 
Marshal were to give authority for the publication of them, 
the solemn Cabinet Council, the battle in the Press between 
the friends of the rival Ministers, the assertion of one party 


partisanship, such as Dr. Kenealy succeeded in arousing for his | that M. Say’s explanation leaves the victory with the Republi- 


Wapping baronet. 


But that is a force likely to aggravate | cans, and the reply that he has been forced to submit, all seem 


rather than to temper the evil effects of excessive localism: | to make up one of the pettiest fights that ever interested a great 


The one consideration which, as far as we can see, will be 
almost left out of view in choosing Members of Parliament 
for the future,—which will be secured, if it is secured, 
only by a fluke,—is political capacity. We shall hardly see any 
more victories of privilege as such. There will be plenty of 
voices to protest against inroads on the interests of the people. 
But capacity, as such, will be less and less in request. Those 
that be able already will not be rejected on that account, but 
ability will be little recommendation in future, at least as 
against a promise of local benefits. The constituencies will 
think not of the need of Parliament, which does not interest 
them, but of their own need of what Parliament can give, and 
the chance whether this or that man will have most power to 
get it for them. Mr. Thwaites made a palpable hit, when he 
said that, as regarded the Indian duty on English cottons, he 
would oppose it because it was bad for Blackburn, and that 
the Government were much more likely to attend to the re- 
quest of one of their own followers than to that of a firm 
opponent. Perhaps he was right. But he might have added, 
on the same principle, that they would be much more likely 
to attend to the request of a somewhat doubtful follower than 





nation. It is difficult at least to find patience enough to discuss 
the formal pleas of either side. M. Buffet’s friends say that when 
the Cabinet was formed, each of the Ministers agreed to rely, not 
on the majority gathered together on the 25th of February, 
but on the more Conservative body which it had replaced; 
and M. Léon Say and M. Dufaure consented, we are told, to do 
what they could to strengthen that old majority by beating 
for recruits among the Left Centre. But such a compact could 
not cancel facts as tangible as the existence of M. Buffet him- 
self. M. Léon Say cannot pretend to rely on a majority 
which, as every party division shows, has been splintered 
on the rock of the Constitutional Laws. Equally con- 
temptible is the dispute as to which side has won the 
victory. The issue may be briefly stated. On the one hand, 
M. Buffet has compelled M. Léon Say to purchase the political 
publicity of the Journal Officiel by writing a letter to explain 
words which will not bear two meanings. Such a humiliation 
to M. Léon Say cannot be hidden by brag. On the other hand, 
M. Léon Say’s explanation explains nothing. It is no answer 
to M. Buffet to say that the voting of the Constitutional Laws 
was a happy change, and that it had brought about a new 
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classification of parties, for here M. Léon Say merely repeats 
what he said in another form. If one man declares 
that another has acted like a fool, he does not mend matters 
by adding that, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, to be 
a fool is to be a happy man, and that his folly calls for a new 
classification of his interests. M. Léon Say’s explanation is merely 
a piece of solemn trifling, which it is amazing that a Cabinet 
of able men could have discussed for an hour and a half. 
Whether, then, the victory lies with him who went through 
the form of an explanation, or with him who accepted a mean- 
ingless assurance, is a problem which we do not feel able to 
discuss. It is infinitely difficult, and infinitely contemptible. 
But this squabble has a serious side, which is apt to elude 
the glance of minds attuned to the rough and simple play of 
English politics. It denotes the extreme sensitiveness of 
France to the slightest change in the political world. She is 
such an invalid as to fear with deadly misgiving alterations 
of temperature that would scarcely be felt by more robust 
frames. There are times when sects and nations are thrown 
into hysterics by causes which seem such trivialities in 
healthier days, as to suggest, in the spirit of Bishop Butler’s 
theory, that whole masses of men may go mad. In that 
spirit, Hume sneered at the Puritans for casting the 
country into a ferment because they hated  surplices, 
as if, he suggested, anybody would be better or worse 
for the wearing of “a white linen garment.” But this 
is rather a shallow idea of the Puritan instincts. However 
trivial in itself, “ the white linen garment” was a symbol of 
doctrines that went to the roots of English life. It has lost so 
much of its meaning, that outside the ranks of the clergy no 
cultivated man would now make a fuss about the use or the 
disuse of it; but in the time of Charles’I, the Puritans 
rightly saw in it a flag of war, and when it was hoisted 
they knew that the forces of the enemy were at hand. Now, 
France is at present in much the same state of sensitiveness 
as England was in on the eve of the Commonwealth; only a 
great deal of the fervour which our countrymen cast into religion 
the French cast into politics. The political parties differ, 
not about the details of legislation, or a few second- 


dogmas or precepts that now survive only as phrases without 
meaning. The ablest,the best, the purest of Frenchmen, must 
throw themselves into one or other of the two camps, to fight for 
what the words “ Republic” or “ Monarchy” symbolise. A slight 
phrase, flung out by a Minister in the heat of debate, or in the 
freedom of after-dinner speech, may thus be of real importance, 
as a sign of the way in which the wind is to blow. There 
is a lull at the present moment, but that only makes each 
party listen the more eagerly for any notes of storm. Nay, 
the very stillness of the air may be but the prelude to a 
tempest, which may leave only the relics of a Republic, or the 
wrecks of what might have grown into Monarchy. The 
Marshal-President and most of the Ministers do not even pre- 
tend that they have abandoned the hope of some day setting 
up a King, and they are deliberately shaping the Republic into 
the semblance of a Constitutional Monarchy. But in spite of 
their resistance, they find themselves drifting to the Left, and 
a very slight push might send them into the rapids. Now, M. 
Leon Say’s speech did look very like an attempt to give such 
an impetus. It was quite true, no doubt, but nothing 
may be more perilous than the untimely statement of a cer- 
tainty. A discordant set of men may work quite cheer- 
fully together, until one of them says aloud what half of the 
company knows to be true and the other half are trying to 
forget. Then either the union is broken, or the self-deluding 
portion give up their fancies, and allow themselves to be dragged 
after the frank speaker in a state of despair. If many such 
speeches as M. Leon Say’s were to pass unchallenged, the 
Royalists might get into the habit of thinking that the Govern- 
ment had really gone over to the Republic, and that it was 
useless to fight any longer for a Monarchy. The Marshal, M. 
Buffet, and indeed all the leaders of the Royalists, still look, 
however, with hope to the uncertain time beyond the Sep- 
tennate. Hence, trivial as the dispute about M. Say’s words 
may seem, it was really dictated by a true instinct. 





MR. WALTER ON CHURCH PATRONAGE. 
\W* could wish to have been present at the last meeting of 
the Oxford Diocesan Conference on Wednesday, just to 





rate changes, as ours do, but about principles and insti- 
tutions that, for good or evil, will affect the whole future | 
of the nation. The fight for and against a Republic 
is no mere combat over a particular form of political 
machinery. It is really a battle for two totally distinct 
conceptions of national duty and life. The Republicans are 
enthusiastic not about Democracy, but about what they think 
Democracy will bring. They expect it to make thought free, 
to render it easy for each man to lead the life that nature 
seems to have allotted to him, to keep the clergy in a due state | 
of thraldom or to snuff out their spiritual power altogether, | 
and to give the natural qualities of each man freer play than | 
they would have amid the highly artificial restraints of the | 
older forms of rule. The Royalists—or all of them, at least, | 
that listen to argument—care less about the mere form of king- 
ship, its pomps, its stateliness, and its elevation of a particular 
family, than about the check which it puts on the aggressive 
qualities of unregenerate human nature. They want to curb! 
the propensity of men to push on restlessly from one station 
to another. They wish to make the weight of property and 
birth and rank so heavy as to press down the personal ambi- | 
tion of the multitude. They have more faith in the inherited 
wisdom of artificial classes than in the judgment of merely 
clever or well-taught men. Security for property, they think, 
is much more important than free-trade in brains; and brains, 
they believe, will fare well enough, when property is treated with 
a religious sanctity. The ideals of kingship and nobility are 
of much more moment to them than the personal satisfaction , 
which comes from equality. Religion must be upheld with all 
the force of the State,—because it is true, they say aloud, and 
because it is useful, somesof them add, under their breath. 
Religion, not chivalry, is the chief defence of nations; the 
Pope is a useful auxiliary to the Prefect of Police; and the 
Roman Breviary is the young statesman’s best companion. 
Besides, apart from its divine claims, the Church, they add, | 
teaches a humility which tends to take the conceit out of men. 
She smites the aggressive pride of the human intellect, excites a 
reverence for the past, habituates her followers to put more | 
trust in authority than in their own mother-wit, and thus tends 
to place society on the adamant of ancient usage. 

Here are two conceptions of national life and duty which | 
enter into every relation of society, and they give us, perhaps, | 
the best idea now going of the enthusiasm which eight hundred | 
or a thousand years ago stirred whole countries, at the touch of 





see the faces of the clergy as they listened to the speech of the 
third Member for Berkshire. If there is a man in the world who 
might be esteemed a “safe” representative of the laity in an 
ecclesiastical conference, a man sure not to jump over the ropes, 
or utter indecorums, or propound startling ideas, it is Mr. Walter, 
yet he ventured, in the course of a speech on lay patronage in the 
Church, to throw out the most revolutionary suggestion we have 
recently read. It was nothing less than a proposal to reduce 
the body of English Clergymen from an Order, which they claim 
to be, and a profession, which they are, into a branch of the 
Civil Service, such as Lord Houghton is said to have described 
them. Why, asked Mr. Walter, should a cure be a freehold, 
any more than any other important appointment, such as the 
governorship of a colony, or the command of a ship or regiment, 
or a high position on the Staff ? Why should not a cure be tenable 
for five years only, or any other moderate term, so that a parish 
discontented with its pastor might have a chance of getting rid of 
him, and not be “sat upon,” as it is now, for twenty, thirty, or 
fifty years? Mr. Walter was evidently speaking out of the fullness 
of his heart, and whatever we may think of the merits of his pro- 
posal, nobody can deny that it goes to the root of the matter of 
private patronage. It ends that at once. No private patron will ever 
be trusted in England with the authority over the clergy implied 
in a right of removing them, if they do not after appointment do 
just as they are bid. A good deal is allowed in England to a great 
proprictor—so much that, as a great Duke once said, * he could 
understand some things, but he could not understand England 
tolerating him ”—but a Duke with power to remove all the clergy 
in perhaps twenty parishes round his castle might be too much of 
a nuisance even for Englishmen to bear. Appointment for life, 
and consequent independence in office, is, we may rely upon it, 
the condition upon which alone private patronage will continue 
to be tolerated in the Church of England. It is, moreover, 
the only condition upon which educated gentlemen could be 
induced to enter a profession so dependent upon private favour. 
A profession in which neither zeal, nor capacity, nor success can 
advance you without personal favour, is dreary enough, as it is, 


| but if, in addition to this, a clergyman’s bread, and his home and 


his rank in the world, are to depend on his giving satisfaction to 
the squire and the squire’s wife in the performance of his duties, the 
educated will turn for relief to Nonconformist pulpits, from which 
they cannot be dismissed at all events without a struggle and a 
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mass-vote. A body of clergymen liable to be removed after 


e 
c 


short terms of duty must be governed either by Bishops, as the 
Catholic clergy are—that is, by men supposed to be thinking ex- 
clusively of the Church—or as the Wesleyan community is, by 
an Ecclesiastical Council; or as the Establishment in Cromwell's 
time was, by a responsible State department. Mr. Walter’s sug- 
gestion is fatal to private patronage, and very nearly fatal to 
congregationalism. No minister liable to dismissal every five 
years—indeed, we are not sure that Mr. Walter does not wish him to 
be always dismissed—could be certain that another congregation 
would be ready to recciye him; and no man of the sort desired 
by an Established Church would enter a profession so situated, 
in which he would be so completely dependent upon chance, 


private friendship, and ‘‘ popularity.” 


There is no particular difficulty, however, in abolishing private | 


patronage, if the nation desired it, or in organising a Patronage 
Synod or a Patronage Department; and we may, therefore, accept 
Mr. Walter’s drastic suggestion as a practical one, and discuss it 
upon its merits. Would it be a good thing, if we had areasonably 
good selecting power, to convert cures into temporary appointments, 
and the Clergy ayowedly into a branch of the State Civil Service ? 
We should be sorry to answer the question off-hand in the nega- 
tive, for it is one that if ever propounded by a Cabinet would 
require most serious sifting, but our impression is decidedly 
agaist it. That it is a large suggestion, one that would secure 
some most beneficial results, is evident at once. It would rid us 
at once of the most disheartening difficulty of the English 
Church,—that of establishing some relation between work and 
capacity, between toil and age, between merit and its fitting 
reward. We should no longer sce clerical vegetables 
planted on the pavement, boys appointed to great livings; 
men of ninety left in charge of London suburbs, with the posi- 
tion of Bishops and the mental powers of children; men who can- 
not preach selected for great City livings, or men worn out with 
successful toil left to in East-End curacies. 
Energy in some direction or other would be sure of its reward, 
and a fitting reward and a new spirit would be imparted to the 
whole body of the Clergy. There would be more hope and 
more fear among them, more temptation to earn reputa- 
tions, more reward for exertion, more vivid excitement, than 
there at present, and therefore probably more fervour. 
The hopelessness which the career too often inspires would 
be banished, and the spectacle of successful incompetence 
would cease to excite either irritation or despair. Nor—though in 
the present situation of the Church this is a smaller gain—is it a 
disadvantage to be able to remove a man whose life is a scandal 
from his cure, without the costly and in some cases impracticable 
process now provided by a law intended before all things to 
guarantee the rights of private property. These are all good things, 
but then these good things would be purchased at a heavy 
price,—nothing less than the termination of the quasi-paternal 
relation which now exists, or ought to exist, between the clergy- 
man and his parishioners. His life would no longer educate them, 
for they would no longer sce his life, but only a bit of it. Their 
lives would no longer interest him, for he would not see their 
lives, but only a small section of them. ‘The bond between the 


semi-starvation 


18 


clergyman and his people, as now arranged, differs from 
other bonds, and especially from the bond Mr. Walter 


suggests, as a relationship differs from a friendship; and 
though no doubt one often hates one’s relations more than 
one’s acquaintance, still all experience shows that the tic has an 
exceptional reality and strength. The clever clergyman appointed 
for five years, might do more for his people than the average 
pastor appointed for life: but the former could never be to 
them what the latter is, never be part of themselves, as a good 
clergyman is in a country parish ; 
which, like gravitation, operates when the body possessing attraction 
is at rest. Whole classes of Englishmen, and still more, English- 
women, are the better because the clergymen is, and will be, and 
would not be the better because the Ecclesiastical Administrator 
of the parish was, but would not be. That special relation of habit 
which now exists between pastor and flock, that disposition to 
tolerate each other, that aptitude to mould each other, that per- 
fect acquaintance with and insight into each other, could not 
continue to exist, and would never be established. 
People in this country are slow to trust, and if clergy- 
is not of the “winning” kind—and winningness is 


never acquire that influence 


indeed, 
a 


man 


no more given to every man than physical beauty to every | 
woman—it takes more than five years thoroughly to become | 


known to a congregation. No plan dependent on persistent 


pressure, steady almost as that of an atmosphere, could be so | 


/much as attempted, and no personality would have time to make 
itself thoroughly felt. No clergyman, for example, would educate 
aset of children from infancy to manhood. No affection could 
be fully developed, and no blunder fully surmounted in so short 

a teri of office. Indeed, we are by no means sure that the new 
relation would develop any affectionateness at all. Mr, Walter 
evidently thinks it would, the congregation having a chance of 
being rid of a minister it disliked ; but John Wesley knew human 
nature as well as Mr. Walter, and he thought otherwise, He 
judged that a minister appointed from above, and for a term, 
would look more to the central body than to his congregation ; 
that affection would not be developed, and that Conference would 
not be embarrassed in its despotism—we are not now condemn. 
ing his scheme of government, but only stating it—by 
congregational opposition. He trusted to organisation, not 

men, and he may have been right, though we do not 

|think so; but the English Church trusts to men, and Mr, 
| Walter’s suggestion would revolutionise its whole plan, 
| Under its influence, the Minister, we suspect, instead of being 
brought into closer rapport with his people, would be more of an 
ecclesiastic than ever, would be anxious not to please them, but 
| his superiors, would disregard local feeling altogether in his desire 
to carry out the general policy. ‘The general policy might be, 
probably would be, the wiser of the two, but it could never beso 
sympathetic, and sympathy between a teacher and the taught is 
almost as important as capacity. We say nothing of the effect of in- 
cessant change on spiritual education, of the result of the succession 
of a Ritualist after an Evangelical, and a High-and Dry man after 

a Ritualist, and a Broad Churchman after a High-and-Dry man, 

upon the morale of the parish, but doubt whether the clergyman, 

whatever his school, would try to win personal sympathy,— 
whether he could help feeling about his parish like a ‘‘ crammer” 
about his class, like a lodger about the floor he hires, like a visitor 

municipal affairs of the watering-place he has 

When an able government wants impartiality in 
official, wants sores laid bare, and unpleasant things 
said, and sharp rebukes inflicted, and ill-doers generally 
made hot in the cheek, it does indeed employ an official—In- 
spector, Commissioner, or what not—to execute its behest; but 
the duty of a pastor, though it includes rebuke, is not rebuking. 
A Colonial governor who grows to feel with his colonists more 
than with the Empire is a dangerous man, and the Colonial Office 
wisely settles no governor in a colony for any long time ; but an 
English minister who does not sympathise with his parishioners, 
who does not enter into their specialties, who regards them ab 
extra, from the stand-point of his caste, has lost half his power, 
and if his mental attitude is perceived, is nearly sure to become 
an object of detestation. The life-long relation seems to us 
almost as essential in the Ministry as in marriage, and Mr. Walter 
will find, we think, that his proposal, sensible as it is, and in 
many ways beneficial, is rejected by an instinctive movement of 
the public heart. 


about the 
selected. 


an 





THE ADVANCE UPON PAPUA. 

OME ardent aspirations will be cooled, and some more 
hI practical mercantile hopes will be disappointed, by the news 
| that the Expedition to New Guinea, under the command of Mr. 
McLeay, which started from Sydney about four months ago, ‘has 
become disorganised, and is returning” to New South Wales. 
The failure of this enterprise will probably damp the passion with 
which the Australian Legislature have thrown themselves upon 
projects of annexation in the South-Eastern Seas. For several 
months past the Australians have advocated annexationist 








ischemes directed against Papua with a zeal which, however, 
as ‘ ‘ . ’ 

}is seen to be properly tempered with discretion, when 
] the adventurous colonists disclose their resolution to cast all 


the risks and expenses of exploration and conquest upon the 
'broad back of the mother-country. We do not say that 
it is not our business to annex New Guinea, but we certainly are 
justified in protesting against the right of our Australian fellow- 
subjects to settle that or any other Imperial question for us In 4 
peremptory fashion. Some day or other—and perhaps on an early 
day—we may be tempted, or forced, or half-tempted, half-forced 
to conquer Papua, but it will not be because the people of the 
Australian Colonies think it desirable to annex that country as 4 
sugar-growing preserve, and shrewdly conceive that the cheapest 
| and_ shortest way of doing the business is to get the mother- 
country to carry out the scheme as an extension of the Empire. 
|The energy with which the Australian newspapers and Australian 
politicians advocate an annexationist policy in the Eastern Archi- 
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pelagois suspiciously con joined with an equally energetic repudiation 
of any responsibility in this matter for the Colonies. We do not think 
that such a responsibility should be thrust upon colonists, who 
have usually quite enough to do in organising their own social 
system, without looking for raw material elsewhere, and we 
never approved of Lord Kimberley’s notion that the people of New 
South Wales should go into a sort of partnership with the Im- 
perial Government in the annexation of Fiji. But when colonists 
are thus exempted from all the charges and all the dangers of an 
addition to the Empire, while they are close at hand to reap the 
greater portion of the gains, it is impossible to admit their right 
to attack the Imperial Government with violent and often scur- 
rilous language, because the cost and risk of conquest are as 
clearly visible to successive Colonial Secretaries as its advan- 
tages. 

The defeat of the Sydney Expedition wnder Mr. McLeay and 
Commander Onslow may, perhaps, encourage rather than dis- 
hearten other explorers and adventurers. A ‘* New Guinea Colo- 
nisation Association” has been established ‘‘ somewhere in the 
City,” on a basis which, in these days of feebleness, has the 
merit of audacity. Lieutenant Armit, who has been employed in 
the coast surveying exploration of Papua, is to be placed in 
command of the Expedition, with a force of 200 volunteers, who 
shall be, we are told, ‘‘in every respect amenable to the Naval 
Discipline Act and the (ucen’s Regulations,” but who otherwise 
will be unfettered by any conditions of service. They are to 
receive no pay nor any other remuneration, except an outfit and 
freerations, unless they succeed in establishing themselves on Papuan 
soil, when each volunteer is to be endowed with ‘‘ four square miles 
of land,” probably without any formal conveyance from the Papuan 
claimant. The exploring adventurers, having settled on themselves 
a modest competency of 800 square miles, will proceed according 
to the project that has been so favourably received by merchants 
and missionaries, to annex an ‘“‘available site” for a town on the 
coast, and after building a fort and a church, to open a trade with 
the natives. By-and-by, when the work of organising the colony 
has been carried forward to a tempting point, the Imperial 
Government will be invited to take over the settlement. ‘This is 
an inviting scheme to bold spirits who chafe under the restraints 
of civilisation, but it seems to have been concocted without any 
special reference to the conditions of life in New Guinea. If 
this island were a tabula rasa, on which imaginative speculators 
might draw pictures of young nationalities and gradually develop- 
ing powers, after the manner of the author of ‘Le Robinson 
Suisse,” the plan might be worth attention, but even then the 
climate of the tropics would be almost prohibitive of European 
colonisation, as distinguished from their conquest by adventurous 
violence, or oceupation by the power of a civilised State. Papua, 
however, is by no means a virgin soil, as Captain Moresby and Mr. 
Macfarlane have explained this week. 
explanations were ‘published before the news arrived that the 
McLeay Expedition had been baflled and turned back, and the 
fact establishes the value and impartiality of their testimony. 

Mr. Macfarlane dates his letter, ‘‘On board the ‘ Ellangowen,’ 
Yule Island, July 11th,” and he does not disguise his missionary 
views and leanings. But he asserts that he “very heartily 
sympathises with all attempts to open up Papua to European 
intercourse and to develope the resources of the island, as being 
likely if successful to lead the natives to receive Christian 
teaching the more readily. He has been moved, however, by 
the florid accounts of New Guinea put forward at Sydney and 
elsewhere, to warn intending emigrants, and his warnings ought 
to be weighed here, as well as in Australia. It was against the 
exaggerated prospects held up before the McLeay expedition that 
Mr. Macfarlane felt himself called upon to protest, but his warn- 
ings are equally applicable to the scheme of exploration at the 
head of which Lieutenant Armit is to be placed. ‘The idea of 
the Sydney explorers was to effect a settlement at Yule Island, 
where they were told they should find “ cocoa-nut-oil, palm-oil, 

sandal-wood, mahogany, cedar, ebony, cinnamon, cloves, nut- 
megs, mace, arrow-reot, sago, and sugar-cane,” as well as 
‘‘beche-de-mer, pearl-shell, turtle-shell, and trepang.” Mr. 
Macfarlane pitics the emigrants “if they come relying upon any- 
thing of the kind, for they will not find any one of them.” On 
the other hand, they will find plenty of epidemic disease. The mis- 
Slonaries have not yet found any part of the Papuan coast free from 
fever, “There is positively nothing,” he says, “to be had on the 

uth-east peninsula, so far as we know, which is of any commercial 
value. Pearl-shell and beche-de-mer may be found on the coast, 
aud gold in the interior, as in Australia. Cotton, coffee, &c., 


may be cultivated, but labour would have to be imported, Mis- ) Abbey. Round these Jay the enclosed lands of the Forest, upon 


We should add that their | 


sionaries, scientific and prospecting expeditions, are the only 
persons who should visit New Guinea for some time to come. 
None should come here who are not well supplied with pro- 
visions, and with the means of leaving the island if necessary.” 
Such are a few of Mr. Macfarlane’s warnings. Captain Moresby, 
who commanded the ‘ Basilisk’ in her surveying voyage around 
the coast of New Guinea, is slightly more hopeful in his tone : 
he is certain that there would be an immediate source of profit 
in the cocoa-nut crop, and that cotton might be profitably grown ; 
but he agrees with the missionary that the climate is not suited 
for European labour, and is of opinion that the work of culti- 
vation would naturally fall into the hands of the Chinese. Cap- 
tain Moresby, like Mr. Macfarlane, does not trust to the colonising 
impetus of a ‘gold rush,” and indeed speaks disparagingly of 
the mineral wealth of Papua; but he is evidently inclined to 
think that if a great influx of Europeans is to be desired, 
this, after a time, will be the operative force. At present, 
however, nothing is known of any Papuan gold, and if Lieu- 
tenant Armit’s Expedition should not be discouraged by the 
failure of Mr. McLeay’s, it must go out relying mainly on the 
modest profits to be made by trading in cocoa-nuts. An ex- 
ploring expedition on the Armit plan may be a good as well as a 
_ bold enterprise, but its object should not be the personal gain of 
the explorers. ‘They must take their lives in their hands, 


THE BEAUTIES OF EPPING FOREST. 
NPPING FOREST is often talked of; there is frequent men- 
4 tion of it in the Daily Press, and general satisfaction was 

recently expressed when the Master of the Rolls decided the 
leviathan Chancery-suit promoted by the City of London, and 
declared the enormous enclosures made within the last twenty 
years to be illegal. Nevertheless, we believe actual acquaintance 
with the Forest is almost confined to those for whom, indeed, it 
has the greatest value,—the inhabitants of the crowded districts of 
East London. We doubt whether many out of this circle have 
any just appreciation of the beauty of the region so near them. 
No doubt the very fact that renders Epping Forest exceptionally 
valuable—its lying on the East of London— has contributed 
to this result. For those living on any other side of this 
overgrown city, there is a journey to be taken to arrive even at 
the starting-point. Fenchurch-Street Station is not an agrecable 
prelude to the excursion, It was built in days when Railway 
Directors had a somewhat low idea of the requirements of passen- 
gers, and for gloom and want of accommodation is now unrivalled. 
When the station is left, a maze of two-storied houses, suecceded 
by low-lying fields, upon which a variety of buildings devoted to 





“noxious or unpleasant manufactures seem to have been set down 


at the sweet wills of their respective proprietors, has to be tra- 
versed, before the numerous channels and cuts of the River Lea 
and Stratford-atte-Bow are reached. Then the traveller is in 
Essex, and may rejoice that he is also within the legal bounds 
of Epping Forest, as perambulated in the reign of Charles I. 
Sut happily for the Forest, though perhaps to the disappointment 
of its expectant visitor, little of its leafy haunts is seen from the 
line of railway which, crossing the open waste near Leytonstone, 
subsequently skirts it on its western side. Near Snaresbrook Villa, 
gardens containing here and there a forest-tree, or a clump of 
holly and bramble, mark some of the illegal enclosures of the last 


‘twenty years ; and close to the station, a few acres, which, though 


enclosed, have been left in a state of nature, give a foretaste of 
the real Forest. Further on the journey, a glimpse may be canght, 
close to Buckhurst Hill Station, of a projecting thicket known as 
Lord’s Bushes. With these indications of what lies just out of 
sight, the visitor to the Forest by rail must content himself until 
he alight; but the line is nevertheless well adapted to render 
the Forest generally accessible, and only needs a better train-ser- 
vice. Epping Forest may be described as a shallow crescent, the 
concave face turned castward, the southern point consisting of 
Wanstead Flats, and lying close to Stratford and the northern 
point of the little town of Epping and the detached pieces of 
Forest beyond. With the exception of the break oceasionod by 
this town, which lies right in the course of the woodland, the 


Forest, until the inclosures of the last twenty or thirty 
years, stretched from one extreme point to the other in 
varying breadth, but without any gap. Just to the right and 


left of it lay its villages, cach bound to send its Reeve and four 
men to the chief Forest Court ; on the right, Wanstead, with its 
park, Woodford, Loughton, Theydon Bois ; on the left, Leyton, 
Walthamstow, and a little further off, the town of Waltham 
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which, when the Forest laws were strictly enforced, no one could | its former beauty when fences are removed, a little judicious 
erect a house, or plough up his land, or destroy a covert, without planting done, and the gravel-digging, which has so disfigured 
the licence of that august functionary, the Warden and Chief | Walthamstow and Leyton, put under proper control. But for some 
Justice of the Royal Forests this side Trent. So lately as the last time to come the northern part of the Forest must be by far 
century it was the regular practice to apply to the only Forest | the most attractive to the Londoner wishing to escape from 
Court then sitting, that presided over by the Verderers, and called houses and to see nature at home. Let such an one take 


the Court of Attachments, or Forty-day Court, for leave to fell | train to Theydon or Epping (Loughton is the nearest station 





a private grove. Over the whole of these enclosed lands the deer 
had free run, and to kill or hunt them was a punishable offence. 
Latterly they seldom went far from the ‘wilds of the Forest,” but 
old keepers, still alive, can tell of following them on to private 
ground, and to drive them out of a corn-field was no uncommon 
experience for a farmer bordering on the waste. 
of the Forest, the north-west, the enclosed lands stretch far away 
from the open waste, past Nazing to Roydon, but for the most 
part they lie on the slopes of the central ridge of woodland. For 
Epping, like other Royal forests, is by no means flat. The two 
members which composed the ancient Royal Forest of Essex or 
Waltham, Epping and Hainault, lay on the high ground on the 
opposite banks of the little river Roding, which, after giving 
its name to some six or seven parishes in the interior of the 
county, finally distinguishes itself by forming the internal 
division-line of the Forest. [ainault, alas! was disafforested 
in the anxiety engendered by Lord Duncan's Committee of 
1848-9 to stop the unprofitable keeping of deer, and to make the 
Royal Forests remunerative. Its enclosure piecemeal ‘ followed 
hard upon,” and nothing is now left of its wooded depths but a 
recreation-ground of fifty acres at Chigwell—where, we believe, 
the trees may be cut down, although the public cannot be ex- 
cluded—and a few allotments which the owners have not thought 
it worth while to enclose yet. It is said that the view from the 
Forest at Chigwell Row was superior to anything left in Epping, 
while Fairlop Fair was one of London’s outings. 

This division of the Forest occupied the eastern bank of the 
Roding, the district still preserved to Londoners lying on the 
west, and having on its other side the river Lea, which forms 
the western boundary of the enclosed forest and of the county. 

The open Forest lies, however, much nearer to the Roding 
than to the Lea, and bends away from the latter river in both the 
horns of the crescent, occasioning the large tract of enclosed land 
in the north-west corner to which we have referred. ‘The ridge 
between the two rivers thus occupied by the open Forest is not of 
uniform elevation. It rises from the low ground of Wanstead 
Flats by gentle inclinations to Woodford Green and Buckhurst 
Hill, and thence through Sewardstone by a sharper ascent to 
High Beech, whence it descends through Waltham and Theydon 
Bois, to the town of Epping, while midway on the west are the 
hills of Chingford, separated by a valley from the main ridge. 
From this contour of the Forest we get such variety in its features 
as might be expected, although no wide stretches of treeless heath, 
such as the New Forest presents, in combination with its woods, 
are to be found. We have the low-lying pastures of Wansted 
Flats and Fairmead Bottom, spots to which (until the surface of 
the Flats was pared off for sale by the Lord of the Manor) cattle 
have been wont to be driven from all parts of the Forest, and to 
which we look in the future for level cricket-grounds, park-like 
meadow, and sheets of ornamental water. 

Then at Woodford, Theydon Bois, and Epping are greens,— 
bright, smooth turf, surrounded by the hedges of old enclosures and 
traversed by some high-road. Epping, in fact, lies in the centre 
of such a green, and probably at no very distant date cattle were 


able to feed through the whole of its street, while deer may occa- | 


sionally have been seen bounding along its grass Janes. On the 


In one corner | 


to High Beech, but there are many objections to it at 
| present as an approach to the Forest), and after passing 
| one of the greens we have mentioned, he may in a short 
time plunge into a tangle of tree and bush, where he may 
enjoy the mild excitement of losing his way. Pollard hornbeams, 
| young spear-oaks, with occasionally a well-grown tree, and a 
thick undergrowth of saplings, hawthorn, holly, and fern, meet his 
| eye in every direction. Ascending the hill by degrees, he may 
after a time come to one of the Forest landmarks, the Wake 
Arms, a little oasis of enclosure on the high coach-road. Here 
the crab, loved by the deer, may be seen, and the trees dot the 
close turf, upon which the pony or donkey and the usual flock of 
geese are feeding. At this point several roads meet, and we may 
wander away on the right to Honey Lane Plain and Waltham, or 
on the left, following the course of the old turnpike road, to 
Loughton. Through the heart of the Forest southwards pass two 
roads, the new turnpike road, said to have been made by 
George IV. to facilitate his passage to Newmarket, and 
to have gone far to destroy the deer, and the old Forest 
road, leading direct to High Beech Hill. Along this ridge 
the Forest becomes barer ; coarser grass, fern, and heather supply 
the place of turf and bushes of the lower ground. There are, 
however, trees enough on both sides to intercept any extended 
view until we reach the top of the slope, when on the right a 
really delightful prospect bursts on us. Slopiag down immediately 
from our feet, the open ground is met by clumps of wood, whose 
dark shade contrasts pleasantly with the bright green around us, 
At the foot of the hill lie the Forest farms and parks, with here 
and there a homestead or larger mansion. Further off, faintly 
discerned amongst the trees, lies Waltham Abbey, with its splendid 
fragment of a church ; and then, crossing the Lea, the eye wanders 
away over the fields and meadows of Hertfordshire, until the 
distance is lost in haze. 

Close to the plateau whence this view is gained—on the slope 
of the hill—is the finest wood in the Forest. Enormous beeches, 
said to have been once pollarded, but long left to nature, shoot 
up their white limbs high into space, and form a lofty canopy 
above us of interlacing branches, while below all other vegetation 
has disappeared, and given place to a rich, red-brown carpet of 
leaves. No wonder that the marking of these trees as if for sale 
in the spring of 1871 raised a shriek of consternation, and forced 
on a somewhat sulky Government the necessity of dealing with 
the Forest question. This wood is not unworthy to be ranked 
with the splendid beech-groves of the New Forest. 

Passing almout imperceptibly to smaller trees, and the reap- 
pearing turf and bramble, and emerging at length on open ground, 
another prospect greets us. Immediately in front of us lies Fair- 
mead, with its pond and its old Forest lodge, now forming an 
enclosure of some size, and used extensively by pleasure - parties. 
Beyond, on both sides of the ridge along which the new 
turnpike road runs, lie corn-fields, meadows, and villa residences, 
| with their liberal plots of garden and park-like ground. The 
stranger will, perhaps, be surprised to hear that all these enclosures 
| have been made within the last twenty years, and have been found 
| by the Epping Forest Commissioners to be illegal. It is much 
| to be hoped that some, at least, of them will be restored to the 














outskirts of the Forest are many similar spots, where the green- | public, for the continuous run of the Forest is sadly broken by 
sward lingers amongst the houses and fields like the pools and | such a large enclosed block ; and it must be remembered that now 
channels of the retiring tide, until it is lost in the mere roadside | is the opportunity to make a really splendid pleasure-ground for 
strip. Few approaches to the Forest are more delightful than that | London, such an opportunity as few towns ever possess, and such 
from Honey Lane, Waltham, where we meet, first, with the rich turf | as will never, so far as can be judged, occur again to the metropolis. 
—another favourite feeding-ground—then, as we ascend the hill, | Glancing to the right, across some of these obnoxious evidences of 
with scattered trees and bushes, and finally on the high ground, | the greed for land, the still remaining woods of Chingford form a 
pass along a dense jungle, amongst the thickest part of the whole pleasant background ; while on the left, we look over the knolls 
‘and hollows of Loughton, with their numberless mop-headed 
pollards, the result not of the interes'ing old custom which has 
done so much to preserve the Forest, but of its abuse. 

Such are some of the scenes the Forest presents. We have not 
yet alluded to the second great rendezvous of excursion-parties, 
| Queen Elizabeth's Lodge at Chingford, Here is some tapestry 
have lain close to London, as we may see from a visit to Bush | said to have been worked by the Maiden Queen, and a curious 
Wood, at Wanstead, which, though enclosed and injured by its | shallow staircase, up which a horse may be ridden. And here, sub 
isolation and the near approach of bricks and mortar, is still pic- | Jove, are some handsome oaks, overhanging the rich green-sward. 
turesque. Much of this part of the Forest may be restored to! The only pity, indeed, is that the enclosures hem us in, and if we 


Forest. 

For the main trunk of the Forest is genuine wood, varying 
from almost impassable thickets to comparatively open ground, 
where oak and hornbeam, with their attendant hawthorn, briar, | 
bramble, and holly-bush, are dotted over the sward. Some lovely 
tracts of this open woodland must, until the recent enclosures, 
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wander away at will the chances are we are soon brought up by a 
fence. But here, again, the former track of F orest may be restored, 
if only the results of the legal proceedings already taken are 
pushed home. The outlying hill of Chingford, giving another 
magnificent view, Middlesexwards, is at present enclosed with 
some 400 acres round it, and enclosed in defiance of the Crown 
rights of forest as well as of the commoners interests. The 
Forest cannot be considered complete without this, and no sub- 
stitute of any kind should be taken. One of the most unfortunate 
gesults of the recent enclosures is that the Forest has been so cut 
up into pieces, that those who go to see it are attracted to two or 
three centres, and neglect much that still remains between. This 
is not the way to enjoy the Forest, and while with respect to the 
northern portion it is even now unnecessary to adopt it, yet we 
hope that all excuse for it will be removed by the restoration of 
the former unbroken stretch of woodland and pasture from Wan- 
stead to Epping. Epping Forest is capable of being made a de- 
lightful resort, not only of set excursion-parties, but of the 
Londoner of any class who wants a quiet walk or ride, or a week’s 
change from smoke and noise to gentle woodland scenes. It rests 
with Parliament, and subject to its approval, with the Epping 
Forest Commissioners, to confer this inestimable boon upon 
London,—and we do not think they will lose the golden oppor- 


tunity. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_>_—_ 
A SUMMER DRIVING-TOUR.—Conctusion. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPgcraToR.”) 
Sir,—The curtain rises for the last act in that very doubtful 
experiment which you with your great authority incautiously 
recommended to your too docile reader; I will not prolong 
the story, for even warnings lose some of their force by 
attenuation. While on the day after our second catastrophe, 
the “light car of our destiny,” as Goethe poetically called 
the trap which took him to Weimar, was being repaired 
at Lymington, we sought new courage and higher inspira- 
tions on the breezy downs above Freshwater, and greatly 
enjoyed the sight of those long stretches of cliff and sweeps 
of blue ocean, of which Mr. Brett's fine realistic paintings have 
given all who have not themselves seen any such ranges of coast 
and sea so vivid a foretaste on the walls of the Academy. On 
our drive back to Stonycross, which Nancy performed in knee- 
caps, but very cheerfully, as if bent on showing her undiminished 
‘spirit, I took a horse-dealer, or rather a dealer in forest ponies, 
on the way, and confided to him my wants and griefs, and a 
bright little chestnut pony, five years old, a great beauty, but not 
strong, and decidedly a slow-goer,—he would not have covered 
five-eighths of the distance that Nancy, when unaffected by 
“megrims,’ would do in the same time,—came up to see us 
the next day. But the pony was only fourteen hands, and 
I was not certain whether he was “ well-ribb’d up,” a point on 
which a horsey friend of mine once tried to make me discrimi- 
nating, though without success; not but what I am grateful to 
him still, for I find it a most valuable phrase with which to im- 
press dealers, whose contempt for me is visibly diminished when 
I poke the horse in the ribs, and gravely affect to judge whether 
or not this adjective applies to him. Moreover, I wanted a horse 
up to my weight for riding, and I find no ponies of modern breed 
‘at all of the capacity of Dandie Dinmont's Dumple, who carried | 
double—both his massive master and young Bertram—for I forget | 
how many miles, without noticing the burden. Again, I could 








In the meantime, my holiday was fast ebbing away, and as the 
weather was getting cooler, Nancy showed less and less symptoms 
of that fullness of blood which causes or accompanies ‘ megrims,’ 
and it hardly seemed worth while to make a new experiment 
without the help of that solemn counsel which a man’s friends 
are always so willing to tender him on the subject of horses. So 
one day, resolutely turning our backs on the scene of our troubles, 
we set forth towards Salisbury, Old Sarum, Amesbury, and 
Stonehenge, for it struck me that Salisbury Plain would be a safe, 
flat place for Nancy in case of accidents, and that by a resolute 
plunge into prehistoric times, one might wash away that humi- 
liating sense of petty failure which clings like dust to the un- 
satisfied holiday-maker. With a mighty and monumental failure 
like Stonehenge to contemplate,—whose, nobody knows, and by 
what gigantic efforts so erected as to outlast its significance for 
thousands of years, no one can guess,—it occurred to me that we 
should be unable to fret over the infinitesimal grains of fruitless 
effort which we left behind us. So bidding adieu to the high 
moor and rich landscape of Stonycross with sincere regret, we 
directed our steps towards the picturesque stream of the Avon, 
which running southwards from the immediate neighbourhood of 
Stonehenge, and through Salisbury, and cutting for itself a deep 
trough under the high land of the New Forest, separates Wilt- 
shire and Dorsetshire from Hampshire by a valley very picturesque 
in its way, and totally different in character from the neighbouring 
downs and moors, since it is rich in branching elms, bright with 
cosy mills and swirling weirs, and sprinkled with wide-straggling 
villages, which seem to aim at belonging to, two counties at once, 
without lending anything like a population worth talking of, to 
either. 

It was pleasant to be among the swelling chalk downs, crowned 
by the curious, irregular lunes or crescents of beech-woods, which 
are so marked a feature of the Wiltshire landscape,—amongst which 
soon towered up the spire of ‘Salisbury Cathedral from the south, 
south-west,”—one among the many views of that noble structure 
which adorned Mr. Pecksniff’s pupil-room. No one who had got 
his notion of Salisbury from Dickens's story would have the least 
idea of the general effect of the town. To him it is a cheerful 
English market-town, with an accidental Cathedral in it, to the 
organ of which he sends ''om Pinch, because he happens to have 
a love of music. ‘To Mr. Trollope, on the contrary,—whose vigi- 
lant external observation is at least as remarkable as Dickens’s, 
only that it catches hold of all sorts of shades of human character 
and expression, where Dickens sees only those which are em- 
bodied in some sharply-marked and easily-catalogued physical 
sign,— Winchester or Barchester is inseparable from its Cathedral 
and the peculiar life of its clerical inhabitants. Yet in 
its different way Salisbury Cathedral is quite as remarkable as 
that of Winchester. It is more stately. It is more completely 
the focus of the town. Its magnificent west front, with the graceful 


| spire towering in the background, presented to my mind one of 


the most imposing architectural effects in England, Its cloisters 
seem the very haunts of meditative peace. Its circular chapter- 
house, with the exquisite single centre-pillar, from which the 
graceful arches spring like the bright curves of a fountain, with 
all the quaint simplicity of the Bible bistory which is frescoed 
round its walls, would be one of the most majestic halls of 
modern time, if one could but imagine a cathedral chapter in 
England convened for business of the slightest conceivable 
importance to Church or State. Then the deep-arched gateways 
and fine old houses which surround the close, give the impression 
less of a shy, sequestered retreat like that of Winchester, than of 
the studied dignity in which the city voluntarily wraps the 


not have got for poor Nancy, under this heavy cloud of ‘ megrims,’ | Cathedral of which it is so proud. 


much more than half what I gave for her; moreover, Cecilia is very | 
conservative about horses, even when they do break down in this | 


The grass-grown fortress of Old Sarum, one of the finest of 
Roman remains, breaks the transition from medieval Salisbury to 


way, and always suspects that something new will be something | pre-historic Stonehenge, where one really begins to feel that one’s 
much more dangerous; to say nothing of her being so anxious , ancestors were not quite like the people of to-day, that “to-morrow, 
about what becomes of her old dependants, that we generally and to-morrow, and to-morrow ” has not always “crept in this 


sacrifice a good deal to secure them a good berth,—so, on the 
whole, we determined to send back the pretty chestnut and also 
another candidate for our service from another quarter, which 
was at once old, ugly, slow, and dear, to their owners. However, 
for several days my mind was vexed with visions of horses. ‘There 
was a horse-fair at Romsey, and strings of horses went and came, 
the merits of which were canvassed by our landlord with me as 
their owners stopped at the inn in passing. Fora time there were 
nothing but bargains in the air and dealers “on the evening 
breeze,” till I found that, if it be true that post equitem secet | 


} 
ci 


atra cura, an even “blacker care” sits behind the man who is' Sunday morning more impressive in my whole life. 
bidding for a horse, than behind him who is already in the saddle. |! that the effect left upon one’s mind was in any way sym- 


| petty pace from day to day,” and therefore, perhaps, will not 
continue to do so, * to the last syllable of recorded time.” 
' ever the architects of Stonehenge were, they had ruder and more 
massive ideas of life and power than we have. 
far less of piecing and co-ordinating and harmonising, and 


Who- 
They thought 


nore of making their units of effort huge and imposing. ‘Their 


dea of sacrifice was not the combination of numberless varieties 


of energy for the same end, but the concentration of vast quantities 


We spent a quiet Sunday 
I remember no 
Not 


of human energy for the same end. 
norning amongst these striking ruins, and 
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bolic of worship or of religious love,—rather it seemed ex- | 
pressive of that disposition to magnify with strained nerves | 
and awestruck heart ‘‘the unknown and unknowable,” which 
we are now again told is the only true essence of religion. | 
The architecture of Stonehenge is precisely that of children. | 
Give any child a box of bricks, and he will set them up in pairs, 
with one brick placed over each pair to cover them in and} 
make a porch of them, and then arrange them in just such | 
circles as these. There is something fascinating in thus visibly 
representing to the eye how all the possible avenues from the 
whole circle of the earth converge on the one central spot 
on which you are building, so that for each direction in which 
the eye can travel from it,—for each spoke in the wheel of which | 
the eye is the centre,—there is a separate vista of prospect, marked | 
by a separate archway of departure and approach. ‘The fact 
that the great altar is so placed that the earliest ray from the risen 
sun on Midsummer Day comes straight down one of these avenues 
and plays upon it, shows that this notion was certainly in the 
thoughts of the builders. And though it also makes it probable 
that special homage was paid to the power of the Sun by the 
architects, there is nothing in that to take away from the naivelé 
of the gigantic and yet childishly rude and simple design. It 
looks as if this great plain, or at least vast stretch of undulating 
down,—for Salisbury Plain is much less of a true plain than one 
expects,—had been chosen for the site of this great temple, in 
order the better to present to the imagination the infinitude of 
the outer darkness or light into which the worshipper’s vision 
strained or gazed through these rude porches. But while illimit- 
able space is roughly mapped out by it, and the period of the 
year is fixed by the avenue at which, in different parts of 





the year, the sun's rays enter it, the human energy of which 
it is so massive a monument seems to be carefully pictured as | 
hard and dumb and blind, embodied as it is in unhewn masses 
of rough rock, every fragment of which it must have taken a 
multitude of toiling worshippers to drag, even on rollers, to its 
appointed place. The ruin seems to me to say, with a sort of 
childish awe and fear,—‘ Space and time have laws of their own, 
glimpses of which we get, but human foree, mighty as it shows 
itself by these miracles of effort, has no law or beauty in itself, 
and can only set up these rude, misshapen monuments of its 
capabilities, and range them here as so many pathetic supplications 
for light.’ Certainly a more inarticulate cry to the Unknown 
and Unknowable power outside than this great circle of rude 
stone arches embodied, even while it was still perfect, is hardly 
conceivable. In some sense it is more perfect as a ruin than it 
can ever have been when no stone had yet fallen from its proper 
place. The wreck of gigantic effort which it now presents, seems 
imbued with an air of even deeper passion than the uncouth 
original itself. We were not disappointed in Stonehenge. 

And now virtually our holiday was over. Pretty little Ames- 
bury, where still stand the great stone gateposts of the convent 
spoken of by the legend as Queen Guinevere’s retreat in her day | 
of penitence, where the talkative little novice wrung her heart | 
by her innocent gossip, and whence later she was borne away in 
the odour of sanctity ‘‘to where beyond these voices there is peace,” 

vas to be our last place of stay. Again I put the trap and the 
mare on a line of railway, and at the other end we found ourselves | 
not far from home. ‘The journey was all but over, but not yet, 
alas, its adventures. With my usual want of caution, I never | 
looked to see whether this last vibrating journey on a truck had | 
not loosened one of those important nuts on which the structure of | 
the carriage depends. And such, I fear, must have been the case. | 
We were already within the circle of our ordinary drives. We | 
greeted the familiar landmarks one after another, and half-an-hour 
more would have taken us home, when on the summit of the steepest | 
hill in the neighbourhood I said speculatively to my wife, ‘‘ Are not | 
the shafts going up ina very odd manner?” Whatshe replied I hardly | 
know, for at that moment Nancy dashed off, and Cecilia, under | 
the veryintrepid but mistaken notion that she could get to the mare’s 
head in time to stop her, jumped from the low carriage and fell, 
though without any injury to herself, prostrate on the road. Colin 
leaped after his mistress. Billy pursued the carriage, whining, and 
fully aware that all was not right. Our invalid friend retained 
her place for a moment at my side, as I sawed away at the mare’s 
mouth, just long enough to assure me that my wife was up again, 
and did not appear to be hurt ;—then, to my great amazement, she 
fell on her knees in the low pony carriage, and seemed to me to 
be anxiously sweeping out the bottom of it. But I had no time 
to inquire the purport of this, as I thought, mysterious symbolic 
action. Nancy rushed down the deep descent like the ‘‘sun-steed of 
Time,” which, according to Goethe, travelled on with the light car 





at TS 
of his destiny; and to me, as to him, nothing remained « but 
bravely and composedly to hold fast the reins, and now to the 
right, now to the left, here from arock, there from a precipice, to 
avert the wheels.” Well might I have added, with him, 


| * Whither he is going, who can tell? Scarely can he remember 


whence he came.” A book—it was ‘‘ Peg Woftington ”—flew out on 
one side; a garment, it was our invalid’s shawl, on the other: 
[ feared that my prostrate friend herself would soon follow. But 
at last the bottom was reached, and the ascent began. Now the 


| weight of the carriage was in my favour, and I had great hope of 


stopping the mare, though not a little anxiety,—for beyond the 
top there was a sharp turn over a railway bridge, which might have 
been very dangerous. However, at last I succeeded in checking 
the kicking and frightened mare ; and rushing to her head, I begged 
my companion to see if she could get me help, as I could not 
leave the horse’s head while she was still in such excitement, 
The lady rushed on, waving her handkerchief, to which a neigh- 
bouring village quickly responded by sending forth a column of 
men across the heath. In the meantime, Cecilia had penetrated 
into the drive of a gentleman’s country-seat, and come upon 
another column of labourers, who streamed in from the other 
side ; so that we, with the bleeding and foaming Nancy, became 
the centre of a moderate-sized multitude of farm-labourers, It 
was a harrowing position for a shy person. ILowever, they, after 
having succeeded with straps and cordage in so bandaging the 
iron-work of the carriage as to render a slow, onward journey 
practicable, were dismissed with sixpence a-piece, one man ex- 
cepted, who was appointed to the dismal function of lead- 
ing this last sad procession home, and who acted the 
character of chief undertaker with commendable _ gravity, 
Our invalid friend, who now explained that she had not, as I 
thought, been sweeping out the carriage during our mad descent, 
but casting herself over the fugitive articles of baggage, 
to prevent their following ‘Peg Woffington’ in her way- 
ward flight, now took her seat in the wreck, playing a very good 


} and very stoical mute on this funereal occasion. Poor Nancy, I 


suppose, was chief mourner, for her hind-legs were much wounded 
by kicking against the unwonted pressure, but Cecilia and I were 
dejected enough to make very respectable-looking mourners too. 
And so, Sir, at last, by devious and somewhat sneaking ways, which 
I took to avoid possible acquaintances, per varios casus, per tot 


| discrimina rerum, we reached our Latium, not a little crestfallen at 


this third act to our tragedy. 

I think you will now admit that a driving-tour is not with- 
out its perils, nor he who advises it without his responsi- 
bilities. ‘This, however, I will say,—that whether it was that 
Nancy was so roused by this last adventure that the lethargy 
of her brain was dissipated, or whether it is that she is liable 
to ‘megrims’ only in hot weather, she has never since given us 
a moment's uneasioess, and will dash past even the best pair of 
horses in the neighbourhood, when permitted ; so that just now, 
at least, I would not change her for any two New-Forest ponies I 
have ever seen. Indeed, in spite of the catastrophic character of 
our driving-tour, I will admit that I may very possibly try the ex- 
periment again,—even with Nancy, in cooler weather,—though 
with greater caution as to nuts and railway journeys. For 
‘megrims,’ I fear there is no cure. But as I now find that though the 


: 
mare had had ‘megrims’ before, upwards of two years had intervened 


between her previous attack and that which alarmed us at Stony- 
cross, I suppose the actual peril, except in hot weather, is not 
appreciable. Still, ‘ megrims’ apart, I hope I have spoken timely 
words of caution to any one who would otherwise have followed 


my example, in becoming your rash disciple as well as 


A Docire READER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee eaaes 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The correspondence started by “ R. H. Q.” has branched 
into two subjects,—first, the effect of the entrance scholarships of 
such schools as Harrow or Eton; and secondly, the best means 
of giving endowments for young, ‘ poor scholars.” 

As to the first, I cannot speak from experience, yet I gather 
from the testimony of masters of these great schools that the 
present effect of the entrance scholarships, though partly good, 
is in a still greater measure bad. ‘“ F.” speaks of the bad effect 
in forcing the brains of clever boys in the preparatory schools, 
and he is, no doubt, correct ; but there is another evil. An un- 
due concentration of the attention of young boys in preparatory 
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schools on classics may strain the clever boys, but it also makes 
the average boy dull, and the dull boy duller. The scholarships 
spoken of, being given mainly or entirely for classics, are in some 
measure responsible for this evil; but perhaps the entrance ex- 
aminations may share this responsibility. Such at least is the 
opinion of a former master in one of these great schools, who 
writes to me thus :—‘ The ordinary entrance examination at 
and elsewhere does a vast amount of harm. Classics is the only 
thing thought of. ‘The deplorable stupidity of the boys in the 
lowest forms is absolutely appalling.” ‘The masters in first-rate 
preparatory schools are generally themselves first-rate men. It 
is not they, but the system, that is to blame for this deplorable 





stupidity. 
«‘ But what else can we do?” may be asked by head masters, 


anxious to encourage merit and to secure a supply of promising 
scholars. My reply would be, ‘ Require a° pass-standard in 
classics, but a low one, though insisting that the knowledge shall 
be thorough, so far as it goes; but give your scholarships for 
general intelligence and thoughtfulness, or rather for promise.” 
To the question, ‘‘ How is promise to be marked?” I should 
answer, ‘Do not mark it all; trust to your own impressions. 
You may make some mistakes, but probably not so many as are 
made at present; and at all events, you will at once discourage 
the present forcing-system.” One of the most certain signs of 
promise is a kind of intenseness, which cannot be marked on paper, 
but I would trust it sooner than a perfect copy of elegiacs turned 
out by a boy of thirteen, which, for my part, I should regard 
with horror, as a portent, and not at all as a sign of healthy pro- 
mise. I have examined scholars from the public elementary 
schools in London and Liverpool who were candidates for school- 
board scholarships, and have found it quite possible to bring to 
the top promising boys of twelve or thirteen, although the ex- 
amination has excluded all languages but English. At this moment 
one of these school-board scholars, who, two years ago last July, 
knew no Latin, nor Greek, nor Freneh, nor algebra, nor Euclid, 
is now in the sixth form of a large school, doing his Greek 
iambics and his Latin verses, and doing them well; and I would 
back him, in the long race, against the polished elegiac poet of 
thirteen. 

The second subject is less technical and more interesting. 
Shall a great endowment for “poor scholars,” such as King 
Edward's School, Birmingham, be used as a school for middle- 
class boys paying fees, with a large number of scholarships for 
picked boys from public elementary schools; or shall ‘the old 
principle” be maintained ‘‘of preserving a large number of free 
places for deserving scholars ” from the poorer classes, ‘* but per- 
haps combined with the modern plan of selecting such scholars by 
competitive examination ?” 

The latter is the more plausible plan, but I believe it is a mis- 
take. It is indeed ‘‘the old principle,” but then it dates from 
times when there were not, as there are now, public elementary 
schools for the poorer classes. But the great objection is that 
“free admission ” is not enough to keep a poor boy at a secondary 





school. If he is to study classics, and mathematics, and modern 
languages, he will want books, and the cost of these books would 
be a great burden for really poor parents. Besides, as the boy | 
grows older—say, when he is fourteen, and has been a year at 
the secondary school, just beginning to make progress—the 
temptation to remove him from the school becomes very great, | 
the expense of feeding and clothing him becomes greater, the | 
Wwage-earning powers of the boy become greater, his brotNers and 
sisters are perhaps earning their living, and he is doing nothing 
for himself. The result is, he leaves school, his career is cut 
short, the year at the secondary school is, comparatively speaking, | 
thrown away, the boy is disappointed, and the school, too, is 
injured. For a good secondary school cannot, without injury, | 
thus suddenly lose its promising pupils two or three years before | 
the right time. 

Besides, if there were, along with a majority of middle-class | 
pupils, a large minority of public-elementary-school pupils, the | 
minority would keep together and form a clique, and the two 
streams would run on distinct,—a wretched state of things, every | 
way. 
—say, fifteen or twenty in six or seven hundred, as there are at 


| generalising too crudely, but 


“what 


Sut if there are only a few of these school-board scholars | whether it is worth spreading ? 
tion for years past, from the primary school to the idolised six, 


the standard of the school would probably be soon lowered. A 
few picked boys would do the school no harm, but good ; but a 
‘large number” of the sons of poor parents, boys of average 
ability, or little more, with the disadvantages of illiterate homes, 
want of books, and perhaps oceasionally enforced absence through 


' domestic necessities, would very soon pull down a first-rate 


secondary school, and convert it into little better than a public 
elementary school, with an exerescence of some half-taught Latin 
at the top of it. 

The generous but unpractical enthusiasts who maintain “the 
old principle,” should bear in mind that ‘ the new principle ” does, 
most decidedly, though indirectly, aid the public elementary 
schools. By encouraging the development (not the cramming) of 
the highest boys in the public elementary schools, the secondary 
school perceptibly stimulates all the pupils of the schools com- 
peting for its scholarships. The teachers also are encouraged and 
stimulated by the hope that their teaching may make itself 
apparent in the success of their pupils. In a word, what the Uni- 
versities do for the secondary schools, that the secondary school, 
according to ‘‘the new principle,” will do for every primary school 
in its neighbourhood. 

A school-board scholarship should not be open to competition 
for boys much over the age of thirteen ; it should be tenable for 
one year, but the scholar should be re-eligible for three or even 
four years, on the recommendation of the head master of the 
secondary school. The value of the scholarship for the four 
years should be about £12, £15, £25, £40, rising yearly, to coun- 
teract the rising attractions of the scholar’s wage-ecarning powers. 
And the examiner, whoever he is, who has to award these scholar- 
ships, should be free to award them for promise, and not for mere 
knowledge, and to take age into account. A thousand such 
scholarships yearly awarded well in England would make a good 
sowing.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwin A. Absorr. 


“PROGRESS” AND EDUCATION. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The striking and interesting article in the last number of 
the Spectator on ‘* A Paradoxical View of Progress” is not less 
suggestive in what it omits than in what it proposes. It seems to 
me to ignore two closely-connected points worthy of the deepest 
consideration,—it assumes a low standard of the capacity and 
future of the human mind, and it fathers a totally inadequate 
notion of education. The former is too large a subject for the 
limits of a letter, but upon the latter I would beg to put a few 
questions. Has it ever yet entered into the sphere of (to use 
your own expression), ‘what is called education ” to consider 
the nature, growth, and the capacity of the human mind? To con- 
sider these in relation to the inevitable motion (I will not say pro- 
gress) of the human race? ‘To consider the shifting moral obliga- 
tions of such motion? Have the weakness and strength of educa- 
tion as a modifying and controlling foree ever yet been care- 
fully thought out, not to say fairly tested? ave the finest 
intellects (unless individually, fortuitously, exceptionally, and 
spasmodically) ever yet been brought to bear on the great sub- 
ject of education? Has not education hitherto crouched in the 


|shadow of advancing “ progress,” rather than risen erect to 


illumine it? Has the diversity of individual power ever yet had 
freedom to unfold itself ? 

Surely these are practical questions? Your article on ‘‘ The 
Intellectual Conditions of the Naval Service ” goes to show that 


/perhaps our advance in mechanical skill has outstripped our 


power to use it (7.e., fortuitous concentration of mind in a certain 
direction), and that possibly the Germans (who do pay some 


| attention to the drift of education) may have kept more profes- 


sional pace with the march of time. You suggest, with your 
accustomed fairness in argument, that possibly you may be 
what if the generalisation be 
fairly founded? Are we not in England (practical people 
that we are) more concerned just now with spreading 
is called education” (a thing so simple that every 
Member of Parliament understands it) than in pausing to consider 
IIas not every report of educa- 


the school with which I have to do—then they are too few to | declared that what is aimed at is gobbling second-hand and often 
keep together. They are known, it is true, but they easily mix | effete knowledge, not development of native power, breadth of 


with the great majority ; and being picked boys, not crammed, 


view, self-control ? 


Formerly our Clives and Nelsons got such 


but able, with a certain intenseness and force of character, they | power as they had developed somehow (not, perhaps, in school), 


are generally respected, and good, instead of harm, comes from | 
the mixture. 


there were “a large number of free admissions” for poor boys, | ever, the strain gets increasingly greater than the power.” 


| and they used it for theircountry. Your argument would seem to 
It may be added that, if in any secondary school | add, “ Yes, because the strain was not immoderate ; now, how- 


1 ask, 
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is the attempt to correlate them fairly made? Before education 
be contemptuously dismissed from court, I plead that she shall, at 
least, have had a hearing.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Withernden, Caterham, October 2. C. H. Lake. 





THE ADMIRALTY AND COMPETITION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘** A.” is hardly fair in what he says | 


about Mr. Ward Hunt. Mr. Hunt does not want officers with- 
out brains, but by substituting a sufficient qualifying exami- 
nation for a competitive one, he wishes cadets who enter the Navy 
at twelve and twelve and a half to have sounder brains, if they live 
long enough to become officers, than they would or might have, 
if subjected to the strain of a competitive examination at that 
early age. 

Any one who wishes to see what brain-work is required of 
Naval officers, from the time they enter the service as cadets till 
they become officers, properly so called, can read the requirements 
in the ‘* Navy List.” No relaxation has been either made or pro- 
posed in the stringency of any of the numerous examinations 
required to be passed before a cadet can become, first a midship- 
man, then a sub-lieutenant. That this is the case there is suffi- 
cient evidence in the ‘‘ Navy List” for October, just published, which 
contains the names of three sub-lieutenants (acting) discharged 
from the service since June solely because “unable to pass 
examination ” at the Naval College at Greenwich, where the course 
of study is sufficient to satisfy the most strenuous advocate of 
high education for Naval officers. 

But will any competitive examination, either at twelve or later, 
ensure at mature age the qualities for the want of which the 
captain and officers of the ‘ Vanguard’ have been so severely dealt 
with? For what were they? Decision, resource, promptitude, 
energy, presence of mind, Will any competitive examination 
ensure all or any of these qualities ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Nava OFricer. 





TRAVELLING IN NORWAY. 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In an admirable critique on a recent book of tourist travel, 
in your paper of the 4th inst., you say, in speaking of Norway, 
‘* Every one knows that once you leave your steamer or your yacht, 
as the case may be, and attempt to cross the country, you must 
travel by carriole, sleep in stuffy huts, and unless you take some- 
thing else with you, live upon flatbrid and smoer (the uninviting 
term for butter), rye-meal porridge, and chips of dried mutton or 
reindeer ; and it is not every one who would consider himself re- 
paid even by gloriously grand scenery for subsistence on such 
penitential fare.” Now, Sir, I cannot but think that such a state- 
ment is calculated to mislead intending English tourists to this 
beautiful and as yet, comparatively speaking, little known 
country. Being now on the point of returning to England 
after a more than two-months travel in Norway, visited by 
me for the first time, I can assure you, that with hardly 
an exception, the farm-houses, occupied by the ‘skyds- 
kaffer ” or stationmaster up the country, are well supplied with 
all the food that any healthy appetite can require, including 
fresh, not smoked, reindeer-meat, white and brown bread, 
English biscuits, tea, delicious coffee, cream and milk, &c. 
Coming to this country this year for the first time, I was, with 
many others similarly placed, under the impression I should fare 
very badly, and so loaded myself with preserved meat in tins, &c., 


which I had on no occasion to use, except when away up on the | 


Fjelds for a week’s reindeer-shooting, during which time I lived 
in a regular Norwegian ‘saeter,” where nothing but * flatbréd” 
and “grid” (a sort of porridge) was to be had; but it is need- 
less to say that this was a voluntary exile on my part, and one 
which no one travelling in Norway would dream of undergoing, 
were he not after some such sport as I was. I am therefore quite 
convinced that any English lady or gentleman in good health can 
travel with a fair amount of ease and comfort here. There is 
nothing to prevent those people from coming here who, if they 
came, would do so much towards the further ‘‘ opening out” of 
this country, by encouraging the landlords of country stations to 
lay out their money in various improvements about their farms, 
&c., which are sorely needed. ‘Trusting, Sir, you will have the 
goodness to insert this kt‘er, which may tend to dispel an 


existing prejudice in the minds of Englishmen hesitating to give | 


Norway a trial.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Christiania, September 30. F. Gorpon MacKenzie. 


es 
THE WATERFORD ELECTORS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I hope you will allow me, as one who was present at the 
time, to correct the very inaccurate impression conveyed in g 
| paragraph in last week’s Spectator (which paragraph was, of course, 
founded on the equally inaccurate reports that have appeared jn 
most newspapers, so that no blame attaches to you for the in- 
accuracy) as to what took place at the so-called “ public meeting ” 
in Waterford on Friday, September 24. The fact is, that the Mayor 
| was not present during any part of Mr. Sargent’s speech, beyond, 
perhaps, the first half-dozen words, and those who were present, 
including Mr. Sargent himself, were merely such persons, mostly 
non-electors, as by some blunder of the officials had been ad. 
mitted to what had been intended for a private gathering of the 
electors of various shades of politics most interested in the subject, 
for the purpose of nominating a committee to make arrangements 
for holding a public meeting, at which our representatives might 
meet their constituents and give an account of their stewardship, 
The Mayor, with those persons to whom he had sent circulars 
convening such a meeting, retired, and transacted their businesg 
in another room, while Mr. Sargent held forth. To judge of that 
gentleman’s intellectual calibre, and how far he is likely to be “ag 
leading elector,” as you style him, in this or any other constituency, 
one has merely to read an extended report of his speech, of which, 
if I can, I will send you a copy. As one who had no share what- 
ever in organising this so-called public meeting, and who has no 
political or other controversy with Mr. Sargent, I believe I am in 
a position to write without prejudice on this subject.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Non-Catnoric Home-Ruter, 








“MISS AUSTEN’S COUNTRY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—I am jealous for ‘‘ Miss Austen’s Country.” Let me remind 
you that ‘“‘ Mansfield Park” was (see page 1) ‘‘in the county of 
Northampton ;” that Fanny Price (see chap. 2) ‘‘ was met at 
Northampton by Mrs. Norris ;” that William Price ‘ was invited 
to spend a week with his sister in Northamptonshire.” Miss Craw- 
ford’s harp, on its way to Mansfield, was ‘‘ safe at Northampton ;” 
‘‘ Banbury ” (Vol. ii., chap. 2), a day’s posting on the road to Bath ; 
William Price was asked to use a horse of Mr. Crawford's, as- 
‘¢longas he remained in Northamptonshire ;” he asks Fanny, ‘“‘ Have 
you never any balls at Northampton ?”—(and three times in one 
paragraph, chap. 8, Vol. ii.), Edmund was to be ordained at 
‘¢ Peterborough.” Mr. Crawford invites William to travel to 
London with him, starting at 9.30, and arriving in time for a late 
dinner ; and so on, consistently. I am afraid ‘* Mansfield Park” 
received scant justice in your columns, as compared with 
‘‘Emma.” Another curious slip occurs, I think, in the allusion 
to ‘the masses of the sharp and shining-leaved tree, growing thick 
and black-stemmed, which give the place its name of Box Hill” 
(? Holly Hill.) —I am, Sir, &c., ©. FF. 





CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—A propos of the two very curious epitaphs mentioned by 
‘© A. D.,” in your last issue, will you allow me to quote one or 
two which seem worth preserving ? 

The first is inscribed on a stone in the churchyard at Lidford, 
Devon, a most romantic village :—‘ Here lies, in horizontal 
| position, the outside case of George Routledge, watchmaker. 
| Integrity was the mainspring, and prudence the regulator of the 

actions of his life. Humane, generous, and liberal, his hand never 
| stopped till he had relieved distress. So nicely regulated were all 
his motions, that he never went wrong except when set agoing by 
| people who did not know his key. Even then, he was easily set 
| right again. Hehad the art of disposing his time so well, that his 
| hours glided away in one continual round of pleasure and delight, 
| tillan unlucky minute put a period to his existence. He de 
| parted this life November 4, 1802, aged 57, wound up in hopes 
| of being taken in hand by his maker, and of being thoroughly 
| cleansed, repaired, and set agoing in the world to come.” 

The humour of this singular epitaph renders it, I should think, 
unique. I do not know where this is to be found, on a notorious 
liar :— 





‘‘Here rests at last prevaricating Will. 
He loudly lied in life, and now (ies still!” 


Here is one from the parish church at Chagford, Devon, in which 
a military father records the death of a son. The naiveté with 
which the warlike sire makes his son’s tomb a monument to his 
own glory is worth noting :— 
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“ William Rogers placed me here: 


Ireland is his nation, 

Longford once his dwelling-place, 
The Heavens his habitation. 
When he is dead, and in his grave, | 

And all his bones are rotten, 
Upon this stone you'll find his name, 
When others are forgotten !” 
F. B. D. 


BOOKS. 


BEN JONSON.* 
Tur great dramatic writers of Greece, and France, and Germany 
have as rivals, on the whole, been equitably judged. It is easy 
to reverence Sophocles as well as .Eschylus, to read Racine with 
pleasure and Moliére with delight, and to admire Goethe without 
depreciating Schiller. Far different is the case with the rival 
dramatists of England. ‘There the superiority of one is so indis- 
putable, and the splendours of his poetry so dazzling, that the 
rest before him pale their ineffectual fires like stars before the sun. 
To none of these—for none of them was his equal in depth and 
width of knowledge, in fertility of invention, and in wealth of 
language—has this proved more disastrous than to the still famous, 
but now little-read Ben Jonson. It was not always so. Miltonina 
well-known passage bracketsJ onson with Shakespeare as a comedian, 
But now, while Shakespeare is a household word from St. Peters- 
burg to San Francisco, and while a scene from Twelfth Night or 
the Merry Wives of Windsor would be recognised by thousands in 
any picture-gallery in Europe or America, Jonson is nominis 
umbra to all except professed students of old English literature, 
and few indeed would recognise at sight a scene from “The 
Alchemist,” ‘* The Fox,” or “The Silent Woman.” It is true 
that a study of Jonson's works is its own reward, and those who 
have time and patience to undertake it will agree with Coleridge 
in rendering thankful acknowledgment to the manes of Ben 
Jonson that the more they study his writings the more they 
admire them. And this is much, and will not pass away, but 
still the anthor of ‘*Every Man in his Humour” will probably 
always be caviare to the general. How is this? The great 
critic whom we have just quoted says that is because Jonson 
drew, for the most part, odious or unamiable characters, and 
was either too realistic, or else, instead of human beings, 
brought masks upon the stage through which he himself ven- 
triloquised. In the main we agree with this explanation, for 
Jonson's great fault is undoubtedly this,—that he fails to excite 
our interest in his characters. To him emphatically applies the 
precept,—Nou satis est pulcra esse poemata : dulcia sunto, “The Fox” 
is a fine play, “The Silent Woman” is a fine play, and “ The 
Alchemist ” is a very fine play indeed, but Sir Epicure M 
and Morose, and Volpone alike leave our sympathies and even | 
our antipathies untouched. It is impossible not to be moved by 
Shakespeare's greater villains. We hate and abhor their crimes, 
but this very hate and abhorrence are a proof that they have 
touched us. ‘They are terrible and horrible because we feel that | 
they are men of like passions with ourselves, and we shudder to 
think of the real villains and murderers who, like them, have been 
led into temptation, and like them, have not been delivered from 
evil. Ina word, however much we may deplore and detest the 
motives which led them to their ruin, we can thoroughly under- 
But Jonson's villains are un- 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





pe 





\ 
| 
ammon, | 


stand the way in which they fell. 
intelligible villains. 
cunning and wealthy old voluptuary, Volpone, is as motiveless 
and as improbable as the equally motiveless and improbable 
treachery of his servant, Mosea. <A patron so liberal, so wicked, 
and so appreciative of his parasite’s clever and wicked services 
ought to have ensured the fidelity of such a parasite. | Mosca 
should, or rather, would have been as true to Volpone as Seid was to 
Mohammed, or Savary to Napoleon. But Volpone himself is an im- 
possible scoundrel. He loves gold, lusts after gold, and dotes 
upon gold as eagerly and as fondly as Eugénie Grandet’s father 
or old Trapbois, and for all that, he woos and he revels as royally 
as Antony and as. munificently as Sardanapalus. Alieni appetens, 
sui profusus, is true enough of a Catiline or a Mirabeau, but Mira- 
beau and Catiline felt no such love for gold as is expressed in the 
glowing panegyrics of Volpone ; they had metal more attractive. 
Great therefore asare the merits of ** The Fox,” and they are indeed 
very great, for the invention displayed in it is marvellous, and the 








* The Works of Ben Jonson. With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a 
Biographical Memoir, by W. Gifford, Esq. With Introduction and Appendices by 
Lieutenant Colonel Cunningham. Ia 9 vols. London: Bickers aud Son. 


The freak, for instance, which ruins the | 





plot most ingenious, and the language really splendid, it still lacks 
human interest, and is a convincing proof that in the true and 


| genuine meaning of the word Jonson was nct a poet. Careless, 


contemptuously careless, for the most part, about his plots, Shake- 
speare, by the magic of his creative genius, brings living men and 
women before us, who talk and act, laugh and weep, love and hate 
in a way which renders all the world their kin. We know and 
like Mercutio, and Kent, and Rosalind, as well and as much as 
we know and like the merriest, and steadiest, and sweetest of 
our acquaintances; but we feel towards a Volpone, or a 
Morose, or a Truewit, what Mrs. Betsy Prig felt towards 
Mrs. Harris,—videlicet, that there never was such a person. 
Nor is the justice of this natural incredulity at all impugned, 
though Jonson should be proved to have drawn even his most 
exaggerated characters from life. For a true artist may not in- 
troduce such abnormal realities into his works. ‘The reason why 
fact is stranger than fiction is that the great writers of fiction 
have always recognised that fact, have always felt that for them 
the rule is,—Non quod verum est, sed quod verisimile. And to use a 
very homely illustration, the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing thereof; Shakespeare and Scott will be read when Jonson 
and Wilkie Collins are forgotten. 

Another fault of Jonson’s—we shall come to his merits directly, 
and hope to do them full justice—is that he trusts too much to 
his learning. And here one example must suffice. Read True- 
wit’s sallies about courtship and marriage in ‘I he Silent Woman.” 
They are drawn out to an unconscionable extent, and introduced 
a tort et & travers, and they are simply a free translation of parts 
of Ovid's Art of Love. A reader acquainted with that poem may 
be pleased with the ingenuity with which it has been adapted to 
the language and manners of Jonson's age, but that is all; and 
witty, ingenious, and charming as the original maxims and senti- 
ments are, thus transplanted they are insufferably flat and tedious. 
We do not so much complain of Jonson for making a mosaic 
out of Tacitus and Juvenal in his ‘* Sejanus ;” Shakespeare drew as 
freely from Plutarch in his Julius Cesar, but the genius of Shake- 
speare, like his own great alchemist the sun, turned all it touched 
to glittering gold, while no such marvellous success attended Jon- 
son's transcriptions, Again, in“ 'The Alchemist,” we can readily accord 
belief to Sir Epicure Mammon’s learned praise of alchemy, for he 
was a gentleman and ascholar, albeit better read in Athenzeus than 
in Horace ; and we see nothing improbable in Surly’s Mercutio- 
like invective against the same black art, but how can we recon- 
cile Subtle’s beautiful and erudite description of the way in which 
gold is formed with the true account of that scurvy knave in the 
first scene in his quarrel with Fan? Of this marvellous descrip- 
tion Gifford says, that “ the reader who may think it worth while 


to turn to them in the Theatrum Chemicum will be struck by the 


wonderful dexterity with which the author has availed himself of 
his most wretched materials.” ‘True enough, so far as the author 
himself is concerned, but how came a creature like Subtle with his 
dexterity? The learned accuracy of a somewhat similar but less 
elaborate description of the clixir in Faust has been commended 
by critics, but this description is put into the mouth of one who, 
ex hypothesi, was in such a matter a “ master of those who know.” 
But after all, blemishes of this kind are not enough to account for 
the neglect into which Jonson has fallen. A severely critical eye 
might detect many similar blemishes in the plays of Shakespeare 
himself, and the majority of readers are by no means severely 
critical. But while Shakespeare, as Coleridge truly says, is “ all 
ideal, of no time, and therefore of all times,” Jonson is essen- 
tially realistic, of his own time, and so of no other times. But 
Hogarth is essentially realistic. Certainly, and in so far as he is 
realistic, he appeals with less force to cach succeeding generation. 
For realism is to art what dress is to the body, and the fashion of 
it passes away. Leech’s lovely English girls, for instance, by 
reason of their dress already look dowdyish ; and ‘Thackeray knew 
this effect so well, that in his illustrations to Vanity Fair he felt 
compelled to drape his Waterloo heroes and heroines in a quasi- 
We were led to refer to Hogarth by thinking of 
Jonson’s ‘ Bartholomew Fair,” which is certainly the most 
Hogarthian piece of writing with which we are acquainted. We 
can well believe that it brought the house down when first re- 
presented, and in fact its immediate success was so great that the 
epiphonema, ‘‘O rare Ben Jonson!” (afterwards placed on the 
poet's tombstone), is said to have been first given him on account 
of this play. But now it is almost unreadable, and for the simple 
reason that it is too realistic. In a minor degree the same charge 
may be brought against ‘‘’The Alchemist.” Alchemy is so entirely 
a thing of the past, that even this brilliant dissection of its absur- 
dities has in a great measure ceased to interest us. Mr. Sludge, 
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the Medium, amuses and interests us now; but we hope that the 
time will come when he will quite cease to do so, and no better 
compliment than such a consummation could, in one sense, be 
paid to Mr. Browning. Alchemy, astrology, spirit-rapping, and 
similar aberrations of the human intellect are fair game for the 
satirists of the age ‘in which they are rife; but the dramatic 
writer, however great his abilities, who should make any of these 
transient absurdities the staple of a play, would hardly expect 
that play to become a xryue és dei. Probably nothing has 
ever been written which better discredits the rubbish of 
devil-raising and witchcraft than the incisive lines in which 
Hotspur ridicules such skimble-skamble stuff, but Shake- 
speare knew better than to make such stuff the argument of 
adrama, Another reason why Jonson is unpopular is this,—the 
majority of his characters are thoroughly unamiable, and his 
principal characters almost always so. But there can be little 
doubt of the correctness of Coleridge’s remark, that it is impos- 
sible to keep up any pleasurable interest in a tale in which there 
is no goodness of heart in any of the principal characters. Humor- 
ous writers, indeed, are generally popular writers, and it would be 
unjust and absurd to deny the existence of genuine humour in 
Jonson. But there are few traces in him of genial humour. His 
drollery is grim and Swiftian, and the projects of Sir Politic 
Would-be, to supply Venice with herrings from Rotterdam, to 
lay a tax upon tinder-boxes, and to supplant quarantine by dis- 
infecting the air with sliced onions stretched on tarpaulins, are 
lean jests at the best, compared with the sunny humour of a 
kindlier spirit. Itis because we love Don Quixote, and my Uncle 
Toby, and Mr. Pickwick, that the humour of Cervantes and 
Sterne and Dickens ‘is so popular, but who is there for us to 
love in ‘* Bartholomew Fair” or ‘‘ Volpone ?” 

On the whole, then, we may not ungenerously assert that 
Jonson was not a first-rate dramatist. Perhaps in spite of his 
proud self-assertion, no one knew this better than himself, and 
he often and openly expressed his dislike of the stage and of 
play-writing, and there is apparently no reason to doubt his 
sincerity. But it is time to turn from the shortcomings of this 
poet, and to do homage, sincere, if brief, to one of the great 
ornaments of English literature. We have no space to dwell upon 
the circumstances of his life, upon the hard battle which he waged 
as bravely and as stoutly as Lessing himself, in spite of poverty 
and sickness,—an up-hill fight, not won as Shakespeare’s was, but 
not the less interesting and pathetic on that account. We have no 
space for this, but the reader will find it admirably told by 
Gifford in the memoir prefixed to this edition. Neither do we 
intend to say anything about the manly tone, the love of virtue 
and the contempt for vice, which Jonson inherited from Juvenal, 
and which so honourably mark every page of his writings. 
his merely literary merits are of the highest order. He never pads, 
he is always worth reading, and although he is singularly destitute 
of that tact which tells an author when he has said enough, his 
work throughout is genuine and sensible. In fact, to repeat an 
observation which irresistibly forces itself upon all students of 
our dramatic literature, it is the transcendent superiority of 
Shakespeare which alone prevents due justice being done tothe great 
merits of rare old Ben. Yet in some respects Jonson may challenge 
comparison with his renowned rival. It is the fashion, since 
Lamb wrote about it, to praise the ‘Sad Shepherd,” an unfinished 
play of our author's, in terms which seem to us extravagant. It 
is unquestionably a marvellous work for an old, and bed-ridden, 
and poverty-stricken man to have written, and even M. Taine’s 
bombastic eulogy cannot hide the pathos of such an effort; but 
the absolute excellence of the ‘‘Sad Shepherd” is another thing, 
and compared with the Midsummer Night’s Dream, the words of 
Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo. But many of 
Jonson’s minor poems are full of lyric grace and spirit, and 
may claim a meed of admiration as great as that which is paid 
to any compositions of their class, ‘Drink to me only with 
thine and ‘Still to be neat, still to be drest,” are 
household words; and the finest specimen of Jonson's poetical 
powers is shown, perhaps, in his memorable verses, ‘ ‘lo the 
Memory of my beloved Master, William Shakespeare, and what 
he hath left us.” They still remain the noblest tribute that has 
been paid to the monarch of English literature, and the student 
who can thoroughly appreciate and approve the sentiments 
which they express, need trouble himself but little with the pon- 
derous panegyrics of Germany. It is needless to add that apart 
from their poetical merits, Jonson’s works are a mine of wealth to 
the archeologist, the historian, and the lover of genuine English. 
Such works deserve to be embalmed in a worthy manner, and 
the noble edition before us has most worthily so embalmed them. 


eyes,” 


But | 








In one respect, fortune has been kind to Jonson. There 
is no edition of Shakespeare comparable to this splendid work, 
No editor of Shakespeare was half so well qualified for his task 
as Gifford was for his; and the acute, interesting, and admirably 
written notes of this celebrated critic have been excellently sup- 
plemented by the industry and learning of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cunningham. The printers and publishers have also done their 
| best, and we have unmitigated satisfaction in recommending to 
all lovers of their country’s literature this superb edition of the 
works of one of its greatest worthies. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS.* 

Lapy Durr Gorpon died six years ago at Cairo, and she lies in 
the English cemetery, leaving a memory behind her in Egypt such 
as no Englishwoman ever left there before. ‘The Arabs called her 
“the Great Lady,” and also Noor-ala-Noor, ‘“ Light from the 
light ;” and Mrs. Ross relates how, on visiting her mother in 1867, 
two years before she died, her name sufficed to remove all the 
difficulties of travel; and such was the affection of the people for 
this remarkable woman, that on riding out, ‘‘some,” says Mrs, 
Ross, ‘threw down their cloaks for my mother to ride over, 
while the women lifted the hem of her dress to their lips and 
forehead.” The secret of this influence may be read in Lady Duff 
Gordon’s ‘“ Letters,” but the too brief memoir that precedes 
them claims our first attention. 

Lucie Duff Gordon was the only child of distinguished parents. 
Her father was John Austin, the well-known author of the 
Province of Jurisprudence ; her mother, Sara Austin, a woman of 
beauty and talent, has won no small reputation by her works on 
Germany and German literature. They lived in Queen Square, 
Westminster, close to the house belonging to Mr. James Mill, 
and their windows looked into the garden of Jeremy Bentham :— 





“These were the most intimate friends of John Austin, and here it 
may be said the Utilitarian philosophy of the nineteenth century was 
born. Bentham’s garden was the playground of Lucie Austin and the 
young Mills; his coach-house was converted into a gymnasium, and his 
flower-beds were intersected by threads and tapes to represent the pas- 
sages of a panopticon prison Lucie Austin’s chief playfellows 
were her first cousin, Henry Reeve, and ‘ Bun Don’ (Brother John), as 
she called the late great philosopher, John Stuart Mill. She grewin 
vigour and in sense, with a strong tinge of originality and independence, 
and an extreme love of animals.” 








The girl’s education was of a desultory character. German, 
which she turned to such good account in after-life, was acquired 
in Germany; she learnt Latin at a mixed school of boys and 
girls, and spent two years at a school at Clapham, where she re- 
ceived Latin and Greek lessons; accomplishments, we are told, 
were never attempted. Her parents and relations were Unitarians, 
| but at sixteen Lucie was baptised and confirmed as a member of 
the Church of England. Two years later, the young girl, then 
but eighteen years of age, was married to Sir Alexander Duff- 
Gordon, after a somewhat curious courtship at Lansdowne House. 
‘They used to walk out together, as she was kept much to her- 
self, and had no companions. One day Sir Alexander said to 
her, ‘Miss Austin, do you know people say we are going to be 
| married ?? She was annoyed at being talked about, and hurt at 
his brusque way of mentioning it, and was going to give a sharp 
answer, when he added, ‘Shall we make it true?’ She replied, 
with characteristic straightforwardness, by the monosyllable ‘yes,’ 
and so they were engaged.” For some years the life led by the 
young couple must have been delightful to persons of literary talent 
jand ambition. To their home in (ueen Square, Westminster, 
many distinguished men were attracted. ‘Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Monteagle, Dickens, Thackeray, Elliot Warburton (who 
| was burnt in the ‘Amazon’), Tom Taylor, Tennyson, Kinglake, 
| and Henry Taylor were habitués, and every foreigner of talent and 
| renown looked upon the Duff-Gordon House as a centre of in- 
terest.” From Queen Square they removed to Esher, a lively 
place in those days, for Claremont, now an uninhabited royal 
| residence, was at that time occupied by the French Princes, who 
were popular with everybody. ‘I like my rural existence better 
and better,” she writes ; ‘‘the garden, horses, and the health and 
| happiness for the children are better than all London life what- 
iever.” But, already, although scarce thirty, her health had 
| broken down, and after long periods of debility and temporary 
restoration, she went in 1860 in a sailing-vessel to the Cape of 
Good Hope, from whence she wrote the pleasant letters here re- 
published,—which, we may observe, in passing, since we shall not 
refer to them again, should be read before the letters from Egypt, 




















* Last Letters from Egypt; to which are added Letters from the Cape. By Lady 
Duff Gordon. With a Memoir by her Daughter, Mrs. Ross. London Macmillan and 
Co, 1875. 
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as they are out of place where they stand. ‘This voyage failing 
to do her much good, Lady Duff Gordon, after an unfortunate 
yisit to the Eaux Bonnes, went to Egypt, and there, with the 
exception of a brief visit to England, she remained until the 
close of her life. Ill though she was, Lady Duff Gordon was 
far from idle in the land of her adoption. Even then, though 
entitled to the repose of a confirmed invalid, she lived more 
for others than for herself, and exhibited a sympathy wide | 
enough to embrace all races and all creeds. She possessed | 
the power, as precious as it is rare, of charming every one | 
She won hearts | 


with whom she was brought into contact. 
readily, and the affection she inspired was proved by the most 
disinterested acts of kindness. ‘The story of ber life in Egypt, 
the life of a lonely invalid, affords a fine illustration of the power 
of the soul over the body. Month by month she grew weaker, | 
and if at times she rallied, it was but to feel afterwards all the 

more consciously the hopeless nature of her complaint. Yet she 
never seems to have lost courage. To the last, the writer | 
retained a healthy interest in everything that was going on 
around her, and her bright pictures of Egyptian life and lively 
sketches of character are free from all sickliness of tone. The 
Last Letters from Egypt will interest readers even more than the 
former series. They are equal to them in vivacity and spirit, and 
possess in addition a pathetic charm, as being the latest corre- 
spondence of the writer. On almost every page may be found 
passages which the reviewer is tempted to quote, and there is not 
a page in the volume which even the idlest reader will be likely to 
skip. The Letters cover the last two years of Lady Duff Gordon's 
life,and during the greater part of that time ‘‘the great lady” was 
alone amongst the Arabs, and nursed by boys and men with a 
tenderness that was quite womanly. She had no female attend- 
ant, and never seems to have felt the want of one, so carefully was 
she watched over by her servants, one of whom, a black boy from 
Darfoor, with ‘‘a pretty baby nigger face,” was only nine years 
old. Small though he was, he did his part admirably as a nurse, 
and his mistress loved him dearly. ‘‘As to care and attention,” 
she writes, ‘‘ I want for nothing, and the saving in wine, beer, 
meat, &c,, is enormous; one feeds six or eight Arabs with the 
money from one European.” And the Arab’s opinion of the bur- 
den imposed on Europeans by the claims of civilisation is well 
expressed in the following story :— 


atw 
Sot 


| 








“Next day I moved into the old house, and found one end in ruins, 
owing to the high Nile and want of repair. However, there is plenty 
more safe and comfortable. I settled my accounts with my men, and | 
made an inventory in Arabic, which Sheykh Yussup wrote for me, and | 
which we laughed over hugely. How to express a sauce-boat, a pic- | 
dish, &c., in Arabic, was a poser. A genteel Effendi, who sat by, at | 
last burst out in uncontrollable amazement: ‘ There is no God but God; | 
is it possible that four or five Franks can use all those things to eat, 
drink, and sleep on a journey?’ (N.B.—I fear the Franks will think 
the stock very scanty.) Whereupon Master Achmet, with the swagger 
of one who has seen cities and men, held forth: ‘Oh! Effendim, that is 
nothing ; our lady is almost like the children of the Arabs. One dish 
or two, a piece of bread, a few dates, and Peace’ (as we say, there is an 
end of it). ‘But thon shouldst see the merchants of Scandareeh; three 
tablecloths, forty dishes; to each soul seven plates of all sorts, seven 
knives and seven forks, and seven spoons, large and small, and seven 
different glasses for wine, and beer, and water.’ ‘It is the will of God,’ 
replied the Effendi, rather put down; ‘but,’ he added, ‘it must be a 
dreadful fatigue to them to eat their dinner.’” 


| 
| 


Yet the Arabs were not always insensible to the comforts appre- 
ciated by Europeans, and we are told that when one of them sat 
for the first time in his life in a comfortable arm-chair, he made 
the appropriate exclamation, ‘* May the soul of the man who made 
it find a seat in Paradise ! ” 

The climate of Egypt suited Lady Duff Gordon’s health, but 


to a sensitive nature like hers, life in such a country must have | 


been far from joyful, and every day her heart was pained by some 
tale of misery or wrong. ‘There is no law nor justice,” she 
writes, ‘* but the will, or rather the caprice of one man ;” and else- 
where she observes that the people are maddened by oppression 
and eaten up with taxes, and that thousands have run away into 
the desert. This misery was owing in great measure to the war 
in Crete, about which the poor, down-trodden people knew 
nothing and cared nothing. Shortly before her death, Lady Duff 
Gordon expressed her regret that she had not written on the beliefs 
and superstitions of the people, observing, ‘ | honestly believe that 
knowledge will die out with me which few others possess. You 
must recollect that the learned know books, and I know men, 
and what is more difficult, women.” Some curious instances of 


Superstition are given in the Letters. The writer had great success 
as a doctor, and cured so many cases of dysentery, that people 
came to her from distant parts of the country, sleeping sometimes 
m considerable numbers outside the house. 


Neither were they 





| (antiques) can cure barrenness.” 


| of good,” 


satisfied with the treatment of ordinary complaints, but expected 


the English physician to effect certain magical cures as well. One 


woman came for medicine to improve her looks, and make her 
more attractive to her husband; many asked for medicine to 
make them have children ; and ‘the old image-worship survives, 
in the belief, which is all over Egypt, that the ‘ Anteeks’ 
Old women had their super- 
stitions also. “To one old body I gave a_ powder, 
wrapped in a fragment of a Saturday Review. She came again, 
and declared, Masshallah! the hegab (charm) was a powerful 
one, for though she had not been able to wash off all the fine 


| writing from the paper, even that little had done her a great deal 


The lady doctor, while trusting chiefly to camel's milk 

herself, did not wholly reject the advice offered her in the country, 

and she relates how, after spending three days in arguing and 

questioning a certain doctor known as Sheykh Abdurrachman, she 
consented to swallow a potion he made up for her, ‘ just as the 
sun entered a particular house, and the moon was in some favour- 

able aspect.” On another occasion, an Indian saint offered Lady 
Duff Gordon some pills, but the people implored her not to take 
them, lest she should be turned into a mare or donkey. And when 

Ismaeen, Belzoni’s old servant, died, aged over 100, his great- 

grandson brought a bit of the meat cooked at the funeral, and 
begged Lady Duff Gordon to eat it, that she might live to be 
very old. Another current superstition is that all twins wander 
about as cats at night if they go to sleep hungry, their own bodies 
meanwhile lying as if dead. Her own boy was said to go about 
in this way, so Lady Duff Gordon called him to inquire. ‘ Boy, 
don’t you go out as a cat at night?” ‘No,’ said Achmet, tran- 
quilly ; ‘I am not a twin. My sister’s sons do.” The writer's 
anecdotes of her boys are very amusing, and present also rare 
instances of fidelity and affection. One of them, a negro lad 
called Mabrook, whose ugliness is more than can be told, was little 
better than a savage on his first arrival, and one day received 
a gentle castigation. A man asked him afterwards whether he 
would not run away, when he replied, “ I run away, to eat lentils 
like you, when my effendi gives me meat and bread every day, 
and J eat such a lot?” Is not that, the writer asks, a delicious, 
practical view of liberty? We should like, did space permit, to 
give some remarkable specimens of Muslim charity, which might 
put some Christians to shame ; but we close the volume with the less 
regret, since it is one that most of our readers are likely to peruse 
for themselves. We can promise them a real treat, and that the 
only regret they will feel is that these are the last letters of a 
woman whose knowledge of Egypt was so considerable, and who 
could express what she knew in a style so lively and attractive. 





WORKHOUSE GIRLS,* 
Cuarrry has passed through a good many stages since the era of 
the old Monks and of the Tichborne Dole, when Mendicancy and 
Vagrancy were understood to constitute indefeasible titles, both 
to heavenly reward and earthly alms,—and the latter again, by a 
beautiful economy, to entitle the almsgiver to a share of celestial 
advantages on his own account. After this, came the age of 
Lady Bountiful, when Destitution was thought to be the normal 
and blameless, albeit, pitiable condition of a large section of the 
community. The New Poor-law slowly poisoned-off this kind- 
hearted but not very wise old dame, and left us for some time inthe 
land with only athin and sentimental charity, which concerned itself 
exclusively with picturesque woes, and having relieved them by the 
prompt and easy method of putting a coin into the beggar’s palm, 
proceeded to moralise with some Sterne-like reflections, and slept 
thereafter with the peaceful conscience of absolute self-approval. 
At last two or three new principles have somehow found their 
way into our charity, and sccm in course of leavening and 
transforming it altogether. So far from thinking mendi- 
caney and yagrancy passports to heaven, we consider them 
qualifications for the jail, and are beginning (by the 
pretty strong machinery of the law and the Charity Organi- 
sation Society) to suppress them altogether. So far from con- 
fining our attention and sympathy to the * looped and windowed 
raggedness ” of the professional beggar, or to some affecting scene 
of tragic misery where Virtue incarnate is dying of starvation un- 
friended in a garret, we are learning (partly thanks to Dickens) to 
see infinite pitifulness in many a common-place struggle of decent 
poverty, and even in the vulgar hardships of some wretched little 
maid-of-all-work like the Marchioness,” or workhouse orphan like 
Oliver Twist. And finally, so far are we from being contented when 


| 


* Workhouse Girls: Notes of an Attempt to help Them. By Margaret Elliot. 
| London: Nisbet, 1875, 
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we have relieved isolated instances of want or disease, that we 
are beginning to look always for the cause and fountain-head of 
each stream of wretchedness, and to endeavour to damn it up as 
far back as possible, instead of merely mopping up each successive 
pool it forms below,—making Sanitary Reforms behind the Hos- 
pital, and Reformatories behind the Prison, and fifty schemes for 
employing and educating the poor behind the Workhouse. Last 
of all these, perhaps, in the public eye, but springing from the very 
highest kind of charity, are the efforts now making to get at the 
source of that Styx which has been allowed so long to replenish 
the Penitentiaries and the *‘ black wards ” of the workhouses, and to 
cut off its channels by the aid of Preventive Missions, and the 
systematic protection of friendless and ignorant girls, Mvery one 
possessed of a human heart must feel the sacredness and profound 
beneficence of such a work, but the practical difficulties surround- 
ing it seem so great, and the mode of carrying it on so vague and 
hard to chalk out, that many a woman who has turned it over in 
her mind has probably abandoned the idea in despair, and fallen 
back on labours of much less importance wherewith it seemed 
more easy to grapple. To such persons we very strongly re- 
commend the little volume at the head of this article, which 
deals with no theories whatever, but details in the simplest manner, 
not how such a task might be attempted, but how the writer 
and her sister actually achieved it; and did so moreover with- 
out any further assistance, or cost of time or money, than are at 
the disposal of multitudes of English ladies at all times and every- 
‘where. Very much more important, we think, than its modest 
Preface suggests is this simple record of how a terrible social knot 
can be untied by willing and patient fingers ; and infinitely touch- 
ing is the revelation it affords of the wealth of good, and generous, 
and affectionate feelings which lies hidden in the hearts of those 
poor little Pariahs of England, the children of the Workhouse. 
We almost feel in reading it like a foolish botanist who has 
hitherto gone far afield over wood and mountain to seek his 
flowers, unheeding or despising the homely herbs in his garden, 
till by chance some day he has placed under his microscope the 
blossom of some humble little familiar plant, and lo! he finds in 
it lines as pure and delicate, and colours as soft and beautiful as 
ever decked the azure gentian born among the Alpine snows. 
Like most other successful endeavours of the kind, Miss Elliot's 
undertaking came about very simply, and started with a small 
beginning. Her attention was called to the sad frequency of a 
mournful occurrence in the city wherein she resided—and indeed in 
many other places. The girls who left the workhouse and went out 
to service, too often returned after a few years, ruined and hopeless, 


tothe same dreary shelter of their loveless childhood. With the help | 


of her sister, she devised the simple plan of a Sunday class, which 
they should hold weekly, to gather together as many of these poor 
young creatures as they could reach immediately on their first 
entry into life, and before they should have had time to form bad 
associations. ‘Our first step,” says Miss Elliot, ‘was to ask 
from the schoolmistress of the B. and C. Workhouses a list of the 
girls lately placed in service. This was obtained without difficulty. 
The next was to visit the mistresses of the girls. By all we were 


‘‘had never been acquainted with Mr. Bunyan.” Of this poor 
ungainly creature we read a few pages later that her mistress (a 
butcher's wife, living in a very humble strect) spoke with rea] 
affection. ‘‘She says her honesty is such, that she would not fear 
to leave her in a room strewn with gold. ‘TI do really belieye 
Miss, that poor child is a true Christian, and if she were to die, 
she would go to heaven straight, and be a bright angel as soon ag 
any of us.’” Of another girl we read that when Miss Elliot called 
to ask for her, the answer of her mistress was,—‘‘ She does stop 
here, and is as good a girl as ever lived; but you are the 
first person who has ever called to know if she were alive 
or dead; and she has been with me three years,”—a state 
of loneliness and friendlessness which gave the visitor a shock to 
realise. Good or bad, however, as to moral character and disposi- 
tion, there is the invariable testimony of the employers of these 
poor children that the workhouse schooling, while it had left 
them fairly proficient in reading and writing, had given them no 
kind of training or fitness for the tasks by which they were 
destined to earn their bread. ‘‘ Lor’ Ma’am,” said one of the best 
mistresses to Miss Elliot, ‘‘ the girl don’t know so much as to take 
the kettle off the fire if it boils over, and as for the baby, would 
as lief-hold it upside down as not!” ‘Small blame to the girls 
either,” said another ; ‘‘in ¢hem institutions they only think of the 
children making a fine figure in reading and such like, and drills 
them till theygget stupid, and are of no use to themselves or any 
one else.” Amore complete corroboration of Mrs. Nassau Senior's 
remarks on this subject, in her much disputed Report, it would 
be impossible to find than in these notes taken down by Miss 
Elliot ten years before Mrs. Senior commenced her investigations, 
The little class, we are told, flourished for a considerable time, 
new girls thankfully joining it, and the readings, and singings, 
and recitals of verses learned in the week, being evidently much 
enjoyed by all. By degrees, the girls at odd moments con- 
fided to their good friends their short but by no means uneventful 
histories, some of them being, as the reader will think, as strange 
little romances as might well be imagined. At last the failure of 
health of the younger sister took both abroad, and the class was 
necessarily handed over to the care of the excellent Preventive 
Mission, which had been founded about the same time by Miss 
Sarah Stephen, and was already at work among other servant- 
girls (not taken from the workhouse) in the same city. The reader 
| may be glad to know that this same lady (to whom this book is 
| dedicated) is now engaged in organising a similar ‘‘ mission,” with 
| the help of Miss Elliot and other friends, in London.* 
| We cannot conclude our notice of this little volume—whose 
every page bears testimony to the sound sense and practical wis- 
dom, no less than to the tenderness of heart of its writer—without 
making some extracts from the delightful collection of Letters from 
the girls addressed to their teachers when abroad :— 





*“T hope Miss Emma will excuso my addressing her thus, but I feel 
| from my heart respectful toward you, but I cannot help feeling friendly 
toward youalso...... How can we thank you enough for your kindness ? 
but there is a great and mightier One to thank for his goodness to all, and 
that I hope to always think of...... You pointed out one thing in 
your letter,—to be sure that the young man was steady. I have been 





received with civility, and the greater number appeared to be | with him now two year, and I hope I know his failings, and I can say 
pleased by the interest excited by their friendless little maids, |I have never known any one so steady and trustworthy as he is. I 


{This is an important fact for ladies who may be inclined 


to adopt the scheme, but they must bear in mind that—as Miss | 


Eliot's subsequent remarks prove—she was exceedingly careful 


to treat these mistresses with the utmost courtesy and | 


might have bettered myself as regards the outside looks, but dear 
| Madam, I think of the future and what my home would bo then, and 
perhaps if I married a gay man I should always be unhappy. But 
John has a kind heart, and all ho thinks of is to make others happy, and 
I will try and do my best to do my duty, so that one day you may see 
me comfortably settled. Dear Madam, I shall always pray that God 


sideration.] ‘*W om,” she continues, ‘that we -| - <0, bred: 
consideration. } We told them,” she continue that we pur-/ may bless you, and shall always think of you as a dear, kind friend. 


posed having a class of girls in service from the workhouse at our | 


own house every Sunday afternoon, and begged them, if possible, 
to spare their servants an hour or two to attend. None made 
any objection to the plan, but many thought they would find it 
impossible to spare their girls.” Eventually the various “lions in 
the way”’—*' babies to be minded,” dinners to be ‘‘cleaned-after,” 
and houses to be guarded during the ‘ Sunday walk "of their owners 
—were got over in a sufficient number of instances, and on Sun- 
day, October 16, 1859, the first little class assembled round their 
kind young teachers. The history of each girl is recorded in the 
notes kept by Miss Elliot and her sister during the ensuing year 
for their own and a friend’s reference. We learn how Mary B. is 
a ‘** fresh, hearty-looking girl of fifteen,” who is quite happy in her 
present place, where she reccives a shilling a week ;” and how 
Elizabeth B. is a ‘‘ stunted, crooked little thing, her face marked 
with small-pox, and her eyes red and weak,” who “has been in 


the workhouse ever since she can remember,” but who eventually | 


turns out a shining light of the class. bringing frequently two- 
pence to the savings-bank, and reading the Pilgrim’s Progress with 
such devotion, that her great regret in life appeared to be that she 


With these happy prospects of poor Emma II., with the kind-hearted 
| John,” whose ‘failings she hopes she knows,” and her not un- 
deserved gratitude to her gentle teachers, we must take leave of 
our Workhouse Girls, earnestly hoping that more than one lady 
may learn from Miss Elliot ‘* How to Help Them.” 





THE ABODE OF SNOW.+ 
Mr. Wiison spent several months of 1873 in the upper valleys 
of the Himalayas, travelling from Simla to Shipki, on the borders 
of Chinese Tibet, and thence by way of Spiti, Lahaul, and 
Zanskar, into Kashmir, and The Abode of Snow—which phrase, it 
seems, is English for the Sanscrit ‘‘ Himalaya”—contains a record of 
the observations he made upon his journey. He was in very bad 
health when he set out, tortured with rheumatism, and so weak 
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+ The Abode of Snow: Observations ona Journey from Chinese Tibet to the Indian Cau- 
casus, through the Upper Valleys of the Himalaya. By Andrew Wilson. Edinburgh 
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that sometimes for several days at a time he could do no more 
than note down the name of the village where he camped and the 


| 
| 


at any period of his travelling, energy to spare for particular in- 
é J 


and the high officials of the Indian Government in residence. As 
some peopleseem unable to descry the greatness of Indian statesmen 
temperature at day-break 7 and though afterwards, mounted on | when they come under notice at home, it is satisfactory to be able 
pill ponies, active and sagacious beyond their kind, he performed | to state that it is fully admitted by so competent an authority as 
feats which might appal an athlete, he does not seem to have had, | Mr. Wilson. 


From Simla, Mr. Wilson’s route lay along the Great Hindustan 


quiries. It is the more to his credit that he has produced a book | and Tibet road, a mere cut bridle-path, notwithstanding its 
searcely a page of which the average reader will skip ; and as the | sounding name, at many parts running “ without any parapet, or 


countries he passed over were not new ground, the loss to human 
knowledge cannot be very great. He does not pretend to make 
additions to our knowledge, but offers his book simply as a 
chronicle of personal adventures and personal impressions, lis | 
purpose, as defined by himself, has been to enable readers who 
are never likely to see the Ilimilayas ‘in some degree to realise 
for themselves what these great mountains are,—what scenes 
of beauty and grandeur they present, what is the character of 
the simple people who dwell among them, and what are the 
incidents the traveller meets with, his means of conveyance, and 
his mode of life.” Among his qualifications for carrying it out 
is a good descriptive faculty, but this alone is not enough for a 
popular success ; and it must be said, too, that most of his descrip- 
tions (possibly like the scenery described) are very much on the 
same pattern. Itis by skill in the treatment of such materials 
as he has had, including topics which, though not specially 
connected with the Himalayas, are yet not irrelevant to any ob- 
servations of which man and nature are the subject, that he has 
been able to make up a book which is interesting far beyond the 
works of ordinary travellers. The mere writing, though there are 
many vivid passages, is often flaccid; the humour, too, is thin 
and forced, and affectation and ‘ tall” writing are not altogether 
absent. But the rule Ne quid nimis is never out of Mr. Wilson's 
mind; even when disporting himself over an insoluble problem, 
he knows when to stop, and a brisk succession of topics carries 
the reader trippingly through his pages. A habit of pronounc- 
ing with decision on difficult matters may, from one point of 





view, be a weakness in him, but the generality of readers 
will thank him for solving for them such riddles as_ he 
has found it convenient to propound. He half apologises in 


none to speak of, across the face of enormous precipices and 
nearly precipitous slopes,” to Chini and Pangay; and thence, 
on roads very much more difficult and dangerous, by way 
of the Sutlej valley, to Lippe, to Pii, to Shipki, on the 
border of Chinese Tibet. He was detained at Pui by illness 
—which he seems disposed to ascribe to poison, administered 
by one of his attendants in the hope of arresting his journey 
—for about a month, but it was compensation for this that for 
some time after leaving Pti he had the companionship of 
Mr. Pagell, the Moravian missionary at that place, a practised 
mountaineer, and well acquainted with the country to be traversed. 
After they set out, the Moravian told him that while his illness 
was at the worst, Mrs. Pagell (who was alone at the time) was 
greatly distressed by not knowing where she could bury him, 
rock being everywhere, and what soil there was being very valu- 
able at Pu. This was a difficulty which Mr. Wilson had never 
thought of,—perhaps because he had views of his own on the sub- 
ject of burial, meaning when the end appeared inevitable to pro- 
vide for his body being carried high up among the mountains and 
left amid the snow. Arrived at Shipki, he would fain have seen 
further into the Grand Llama’s dominions, but they are closed 
ground to Europeans, and his passage was firmly, but not 
urgently, opposed. As he had expected nothing else, he turned 
aside from Chinese Tibet with an unruffled mind, to follow the 
line of the Western Himalayas to Kashmir, and thereafter 
to the Hindi Kish. Of the provinces he had to pass 
through in the difficult part of his journey—Hangrang, Spiti, 
Lahaul, Zanskar, Stiri, and Dras,—some are British territory, 
while the others belong to our dependents, the Rajah 
of Bussahir and the Maharajah of Kashmir, and in all a 


his preface for some muscular wonders achieved by him, or | British traveller is as of right provided with the supply of coolie 
rather by the horses he rode, but this was scarcely necessary. | labour without which in such regions he could scarcely move 
It is evident that he had to encounter difficulties which would | a step. On the journey to Kashmir, Mr. Wilson seldom came 
have been formidable to a man in high health, and that he showed | down below a height of 12,000 feet, and his road, or rather 


as much good-humour and fortitude in confronting, as he has 
shown skill and vivacity in describing them. Moreover, the re- 
habilitation of old travellers, from Herodotus downward, has 





} 


his way, often led him much higher. It took him up and down 
the face of gigantic, snow-covered mountains, over glaciers 
in comparison with which those of the Alps are insigni- 


been carried so far, that travellers’ tales have quite lost their old ficant and easy to traverse, through passes strewn with the wreck 
repute; we have learned to doubt nothing, except the physically | of granite avalanches, across deep rivers spanned only by uncanny 


impossible, and of all else are almost ready to say, when necessary, 
—Credo quia incredibile. 
On his way to Simla, for which he seems to have started from 


| 


| 


Bombay, Mr. Wilson stopped at Jabbalpir (Jubbulpore), to | 


visit the famous Marble Rocks, between which, for about 
two miles, the Narbadda flows in a deep chasm _ below 
the level of the surrounding country. His account of them, 
as seen by him about daybreak, first as he rowed up, in 
stillness and by moonlight, and afterwards as he floated 
down, in brilliant sunshine, amid an extraordinary exuber- 
ance of animal life, is a good example of his descriptive method, 
which depends largely on contrasts and the judicious introduction 
of accessories. Hardwar, sacred to the Hindus as the reputed 
source of the Ganges, was another of his halting-places, and 
there he had the good-fortune to see the greatest religious 
fair of the Hindus, and at the time of greatest interest 


The spectacle of a multitude of people bathing from a 
religious motive, however, is no doubt more calculated to 
amuse than to impress an unsympathetic on-looker, 
Mr. Wilson, though he says the scene was curious, found it 
“neither interesting nor exciting.” ‘* There were about 100,000 
people collected, of all ages and in every stage of physical strength. 
The water, as also the morning wind, was very cold, and delicate 
young women, children, and shrivelled old grand-dames [there 
must have been men, too, though nothing is said of them] 
shivered in the stream, but really looked as if they were fulfilling 
asacred duty, and enjoying an inestimable privilege. Of indecency 
there was not a trace.” his fair is held about the commence- 
ment of the melting of the Himalayan snows, and the auspicious 
moment for bathing is that at which the sun enters Aries, From 
Hardwar, Mr. Wilson wended to Masiiri (Mussooree)—near 
which he got his first view of Himalayan summits—and thence, 
after a short stay, to Simla, where he found Lord Northbrook 


twig bridges, along beds of mountain torrents almost impassable 
with boulders; and this when the approaches of winter were 
making themselves felt, and snow-storms were among the risks 
of the journey. Good-fortune was needed, as well as resolution 
and endurance, for overcoming the difficulties of such a route, 
it obvious that unusual energy and _ discretion 


and is 


/must have been exhibited either by Mr. Wilson or the animals 


he bestrode. On the Great Hindustan and Tibet road (which he 


‘learned to think well of before he had long quitted it) he had had 


and | 


' to mount him, can go on in something like security. 


himself carried in a /andi—a very primitive sort of vehicle, formed 
by slinging two pieces of carpet, one for the legs, the other for 
the body, to a long pole, on which the traveller supports himself 
by his arms—but after leaving that road the dandi could only 
occasionally be made available, and he had to make way as best 
he could, on yaks, zo-pos, cows, and Spiti ponies. The yak is 
the wild ox of Tibet, the Bos grunniens or grunting ox, subdued 


too,—the auspicious time for bathing in the sacred river. | to the service of man, but scarcely tamed ; the zo-po is a hybrid 


between the yak and the common Indian cow. ‘Though very 
dangerous when at large, the yak is easily managed by means of 
a rope attached to a ring in his nose, and though slow, he is 
very sure-footed, so that the traveller, when once he has contrived 
Mr. Wilson's 
description of a yak-saddle, as being like ‘‘two Prussian-spiked 
helmets close together, connected on each side by ribs of par- 
ticularly hard wood,” excludes the idea of comfort, but, 
riding on a yak, he at any rate passed in safety over 
many marches of very dangerous ground. BBrilliancy the Bos 
grunniens is not capable of when his natural liberty is restrained, 
and it must even be said that his slow and sure performances (both 
slow and sure, it would seem, entirely in his own interest) appear 
contemptible beside the exploits of a rough, unshod pony on which 
Mr. Wilson crossed the great Shigri Glacier, or those of an almost 
equally remarkable pony on which he rode over.the Omba Pass, 
The severe exertions which the journey demanded had now and 
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then to be performed on a meagre diet, for the supplies Mr. 
Wilson carried with him, with the most careful husbanding, after 
a time began to run low, and it was necessary to live, to a great 
extent, upon the country,—the resources of which do not 
strengthen as could be wished, though they are by no means cal- 
culated to enervate the traveller. Sometimes nothing but milk 
was to be had, and it takes six quarts of milk a day to nourish a 
man, while that liquid, as Mr. Wilson pathetically observes, is apt to 
pall on the appetite after the fourth bottle. At night, after the 
journey had fairly begun, it was nearly always necessary to camp 
out, and tent-life on mountain summits has its hardships. These 
our traveller seems to have borne with cheerfulness, sustained 
perhaps by the thought of the unnameable discomforts (not alto- 
gether to be escaped even in a tent) inherent in the best-regulated 


Himalayan households. With the husbandmen who served him | 
as porters he had very little trouble ; they are of a submissive | 


and much-enduring race ; but on one or two critical occasions they 
caused him some anxiety, by disclosing, with a high mountain to 
be crossed and a snow-storm coming, a not unnatural disposi- 
tion to make for home. 


law, extendsintothe Himalayas, and the gentle and patient temperat 
the people doesno discredit to (though probablyit is notat all ow; 
to) its influence. The Llama prayer, ‘‘ Om mane padme haun,” jg 
in constant and universal use on the Himalayan slopes, and the 
praying-wheel, for the easy multiplication of repetitions of it, ig 
part of the furniture of every convent or nunnery. Praying by 
machinery seems very absurd to us, but it is to be borne jy 
mind that among the Buddhists, and quite consistently with the 
general scheme of their metaphysic, prayer is believed to act ag 
/a charm acts, or rather as a natural law acts, and accordingly its 
efficacy is reasonably assumed to depend upon the extent to which 
it is put into exercise. The words of the. Llama prayer are not 
Tibetan, and are not understood by the Tibetans. The Germay 
Koeppen, our best authority on the Llama system, translate 
them, ‘‘ Oh, the jewel in the lotus! Amen!” (on the significangs 
of which let the learned and ingenious exercise their wits); and 
this seems preferable to Mr. Wilson’s reading, ‘*O God! the jewel 
| in the lotus! Amen !” inasmuch as, according to many authorities, 
| the Buddhist theory acknowledges no Supreme Being. The hypo. 


| thesis which Mr. Wilson hesitatingly mentions as to a connection 


The great Schinkall Pass, leading from Lahaul into Zanskar, | between the people of Zanskar—suggested to him by ‘the sound of 
was the highest ground over which Mr. Wilson travelled—he | their language, the brooches which fasten their plaids, the varieties 
estimates its height at 18,000 feet, 3,000 feet higher than the | of tartans which their woollen clothes present,” and even by their 
summit of Mont Blanc—and here is his report of what he saw at | features—and the Scottish Highlanders, whether to be taken 
the highest point of it :— as jest or earnest, does not, any more than his correction of 

“On every side were steep slopes of snow or névé, with immense beds Koeppen, strike beat as ahappy thought. If to be taken seriously, 
of snow overhanging them. It was more like a Place de la Concorde | It 1s simply silly ; if meant as jest, it is not good fooling. Both 
than the basin of the Aletsch Glacier in Switzerland, and the surround- | high cheek - bones and the varieties of tartan that are 
ing masses of névé rose up in a much more abrupt and imposing! of native growth in the Highlands have been more widel 
manner than the surroundings of any scene amid the high Alps. a : al y 
On the right the snow-slopes were especially striking, being both prevalent than he seems to be aware of. It 1S given to 
beautiful and grand. A dazzling sheet of unbroken white snow rose | none, however, to be omniscient, and it is only just to him to 

say that he has shown himself possessed of a very wide range of 


up for more than a thousand feet, on a most steep incline, to vast over- 
hanging walls of what I may call stratified névé, from which huge . . 

ging r y pet a - “, | knowledge, and that he has a happy talent for turning his know- 
| 


masses camo down every now and then, with a loud but plangent sound. 
So, all around, there were great ridges, ficlds, domes, walls, and pre- | ledge to account. Many travellers have had more to tell, but none 


cipices of snow and ice. No scene could give a more impressive idea| whom we have lately fallen in with has had anything like his 
oo winter, or of the mingled beauty and savagery of high Alpine | power of using his materials so as to interest and entertain his 
Of the scenes of grandeur and beauty which he beheld Mr. 
Wilson has preserved many striking sketches, but for these we SOME OF THE MAGAZINES 
must refer the reader to his book. sgiagicit ising: weatnciale 


It was only at Shipki that he came in contact with the sub-| THE Contemporary Review of this month has a singularly able 
jects of the Grand Llama, and then he saw more of the young | @tticle, by Mr. Alexander Taylor Innes, on ‘ The Italian Answer 
women of the place than of the men, parties of young women | to the European Church Question,” in which he does full justice to 
having been told off to stop his journey, as being likely | the moderation and fairness of the recent legislation in Italy in 
to succeed in doing it without violence, and well able, | relation to the Church, as compared with the recent legislation on 
in case of necessity—besides that anything like an attack the same head in Germany. The following is Mr. Innes’s conclu- 
on them would supply their male friends with a plausible | 800 as to the effect of substituting in Germany the provisions of 


casus belli—to give a good account of him and his followers. | the Italian law for-those.of the German :—‘‘ Not that the new 
more than the old, would free Germany from 


What surprises us is that in a country where adult women are | COUrSe, any 
usually either married or nuns, so many of them should have been | Romish hostility. The Italian principle, scrupulously fair and 
available for the blockade. These young women were very good- | Systematically just as it is, is still the object of ceaseless attack 
humoured, were robust rather than beautiful, and all very much | 20d invective by Ultramontanism ; and if transferred to the German 
in need of washing. The admiration of ferocity attributed to the | Empire (as it will, no doubt, soon be, at least in practice), it will 
Tibetans is not in harmony with their mild religion, a religion | 20t find more favour with an Ultramontanism against which it 
of love and peace; but this sort of inconsistency is not un- | Would probably soon unite the nation, But from what a burden 
familiar. ‘Their exclusiveness Mr. Wilson is disposed to attri- of censure and misconstruction from every part of Europe would 
bute to the existence in the country of great mineral treasures, | this change deliver Germany! And how would its being set free from 
especially of gold, and this may partly account for it; but be- | its self-imposed ecclesiastical duties enable the Empire, with four- 
sides that with Europeans in the East travelling is apt to pave | fold power, to assume that championship of the whole European 
the way for merchandise, and merchandise for conquest, exclu- | conflict to which it is clearly called.” Now, agreeing in general with 
siveness is the traditional rule of Chinese government, and, more- | Mr. Innes’s view, we cannot but mark our difference with him 
over, is warmly fostered by the ecclesiasticism of the country, | 0n two points. Where.does he obtain the data for his prophecy 
Of the congeners and co-religionists of the Tibetans on the slopes that Germany intends soon to restrict her practical operations in 
of the Himalayas Mr. Wilson saw somewhat, but not very much. | the ecclesiastical region to the limits of the Italian law? We 
They were the people who carried his baggage, but he seldom suspect it is his wish that is father to his thought. Again, we 
entered their homes, and he was not made altogether free of the one | 8¢e no reason at all for his assertion that Germany is in any 
or two Ilimalayan households in which he was received. Never- | Way fitted to assume the championship in the ‘ conflict ” 
theless, he has a good deal to say of the manners, the morals, , With Ultramontanism. She has shown the very spirit which least 
the marriage law, and the religion of these people and their brethren fits a State for that championship, the spirit of civil intoler- 
of Tibet ; and even those who knowas much as he does about all , ance, which corresponds to, even if it is evoked by, the | ~_ 
this will find his description very interesting. The marriage-law montane intolerance of the Church. Indeed, the very position 
which Mr. Innes assumes requires that, beyond steadily holding 
to their just authority to determine all civil questions, and 
steadily ignoring the ecclesiastical pretensions of all Free Churches, 
though as steadily permitting all those who choose, to submit 
their consciences to these spiritual pretensions, States should not 
go. No “championship” in the matter is desirable or useful, or, 
indeed, on this theory, possible, unless the Church in her turn 








readers, 


is polyandry, the brothers of a family taking one wife between 
them, and the superfluous women are shut up in nunneries. Mr, 
Wilson has his speculation as to the origin of polyandry, but we 
are not prepared to attribute authority to it—occasional contact 
with polyandric husbands could not help him here. By the way, 
he cannot have known of (or he would certainly have noticed) 
the curious treatise by Emile de Girardin, in which this revolting 
marriage-custom was advocated as the best for advanced com- , should get hold of a secular “ champion” and begin the war. 
munities. It is extremely rare, the edition having been promptly Dr. Lightfoot is as learned as ever in his paper on ** Papias of 
seized by the police. The Buddhism of Tibet, as well asits marriage- | Hierapolis,” and as superior as ever in scholarship to his 
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opponent, but his paper this month is a little over-technical and | ‘* British Sea Fisheries” is of a strongly revolutionary tendency. 
abstruse. Mr. Gairdner’s paper on ‘ The Historical View of | It is full of fish-statistics, which have the effect of making us feel 
Miracles ” is thoughtful, but needs more historical illustration to | exceedingly ill-used ; it denounces the combination by which those 
make us understand how he would apply his principle. There is | land-sharks the London fishmongers, ‘a large and wealthy fra- 
ternity,” prey unmercifully upon a long-suffering and unresisting 
community, by artificially limiting the supply of fish in order to 
keep up prices to an extravagant height ; it expresses a hope that 
combination may be met by combination—co-operative fishing hasa 
difficult aspect to the mind unskilled in commerce—and it dexter- 
ously reminds us of Fielding’s suggestion, a century ago, when the 
evil was equally rampant, that all the fishmongers within the bills 
of mortality should be hanged without compunction. If there be 
gent wouswally brisk number of Fraser's Magazine, in which the a subject, besidc that of the I rince’s visit to India, which man- 
te ab olutely tough pice de résistance is an essay on the | kind would be justified in skipping at present, it is that of Michael 
abso: 245 —_ cece Ves é SSA) > | on . 4 
ay *: ae poy hc aa ». | Angelo. The recent doings at Florence took place at so dulla 
«Venetian Navy in the Sixteenth Century,” the most brilliant | ~. ge he 
deffeetive period in the history of that grand institution. It | time that everybody wrote about them, until it might have been 
i story gre . (Ber : ‘ A 

is h avy reading, but instructive, and we can conscientiously | said of the fourth centenary, as Barham said of the Coronation, 
is heavy readies, “ thy ‘ a | cs Whe Roluentt 4 ati -s : 9” 

recommend it to the perusal of Mr. Ward Hunt. A sound and 7 hat ce lebration—for per PE with bad ade 
sensible article ‘On a University Curriculum ” urges the claims oa  Paigaais he ages 4 en —_— ay : : ged 
of the modern languages and sciences against the classicists, and an aregnt, t “0 “= 1 ar ut ope oo the tom peng 
P : rive yay 2 ad § 5: s§ a= 

roposes that the reforins should begin with the schools, where , ether —— es 7 ee ’ imputec ip "aon a “* 
. ‘ speare 8 -) y are re ray D > ADE § - 

boys should be taught French from seven and German from ten “. — _— _ eae ae _ “ete aan y | « = es 
years old ; and, when a University course is intended, should at o Cone a8 Cuete 8) OS a8 GS Com on See me 

IS) —— : . greatest of the great Masters at the head of it, but the Black- 
fourteen be instructed in the Latin language, not the literature. ; ‘ wes : ‘ 

See ei Resa Se i wood article richly rewards that effort. The best plan is to read it 
Mr. F. W. Newman puts his points neatly, especially when he : rr : ; 
; a : . + | very attentively, and make up one’s mind to relieve one’s memory 
comments on the unfairness with which the classicists press the f ¢ tl , , I s i tl t b 
yalue of Greek and Roman history as a reason for cultivating | . . ecthern. i contaras . Cast ene wants o — = 
2 : - 4. © | until the real, at last attainable, memoirs shall be made available to 
the Greek and Latin languages. If students spend all their time | |, |. ane / ° ; : 
S sie ES bhi RID i : English readers. There is an article on “ Money,” so wise and 
in polishing the mere keys of knowledge, they cannot be expected | : 
Sa call : ; /so humorous that it ought almost to console people who have 
to make much of the treasures which they guard, is about what | . : 
: re an : not got any, or at least not much, Blackwood is bent on 
his exposition comes to. Translations are very correct, and the | AP ie rhage 
, ea) Tn as ‘ -, . | astonishing ‘the only people in Europe of whom a ‘ Book of 
attentive reader of these, with English commentaries and histories, | | eas - ee : _ 
: - : Snobs’ could be written,” when it starts the charming theory, the 
will know much more about Greece and Rome than the mere a ‘paige rie 
a a oa delicious dream, that ‘‘some day, by a startling invention, the 
follower of the old system, under which, ‘ with all the apparatus 4 ‘ oe : 

. : rk a # world will acquire the means of establishing a wiser nature of re- 
and enormous sacrifice of time, not one in fifty attains any deeper . ‘ : n om . : 
Sa : > . : - | lationship between itself and money.” ‘The frank way in which the 
insight into Greek and Roman life by means of their languages, : ett - . 

. sii . . :’ | writer handles the difficulty which has probably occurred to 
than can be attained with comparatively small effort without “apes A o 2 val 
“ ‘s z : : everybody, as well as to little Paul Dombey, ‘* What is money ? 
the languages.” Old china seems to be as clerical a topic as : . . of See 
: ‘ ‘ | and wants to know, with Mr. Browning, ‘‘ What's become of all 
roses, and in the present instance is almost as racily treated | am ts . 
: hia : ‘ oe the gold?” is very rousing; and when he goes on to hunt the 
by the Rev. Mr. Cave, as its kindred topic by the Rev. Mr. | : Age : : , 
, .. +. | treasure which has existed and vanished, he rouses the imagina- 
Hole, whose pronouncement on behalf of a Gloire de Dijon is} .. : ; 
: Si | tion of his reader by the mere influence of figures, usually the 
one of the pleasantest bits of enthusiasm on record. Mr. : hig, sper : ‘ . 
‘ Seacarae aaal is . ’ | most depressing objects in creation. He runs it to earth in the 
Cave runs amusingly over the satirists’ flings at  china-| ,, si : te . 
, 7 Ries . | Kast, after an exciting chase, and is of the opinion which Mr. 
mania, from Hogarth to last year’s Punch, when the joke of ec teen if : 
ws Lee rane oe Os Latouche tells us prevails in Portugal, that if you want money, 
the season was ‘‘one of a set,” but he has forgotten—one can- . a ene : “NR 
a a ‘ ready coined too, you had better dig for it. Here is a captivating 
not suppose he has not read—Miss Ferrier’s delightful account, _ ane ft . 
P ; . : * | calculation concerning an unaccounted-for residuum :— 
in Marriage, of how Lady Juliana Douglas “dished” her | 
husband's chances with the General on a “ green monster.” To " . — fi bo accepted on = - = fee me pate onl 
‘ a ae . : . terred there [in eastern countries} are altogether beyond measure- 
-_ . ’ 2 - 1 r ~ a, > sclen- ° . * “¢ : 
a" whe ane thinking of eotesiing 6 ates he et | ment, and that the richest metallic deposits on earth are sprinkled over 
tiously says ‘‘ don’t ;” but then he goes on to point out that 


Eastern-Asian forgotten hiding-places, Even, if we admit, for form's 
after all, good works of old pottery and porcelain have an | sake, that £1,000,000,000 still exist in use there, there would yet remain 
. . . . . ) . ; ; ; j 
intrinsic value, and in short, if you can spare a pound or | £2,000,000,000 unaccounted for; and though it is quite obvious that a 
two, why, you can’t do better, and so the pleasant sermon 


part thereof represents the accumulated loss of forty centuries in Europe, 

é ! ‘ “py: 3 it still continues to be reasonably probable that the greater portion of 

ends with just that charming admission of an enthusiast’s | this huge sum is underground in Asia. If, to gratify our curiosity, we 
weakness, without which we should not care a pin for it. A | capriciously suppose that only half of it is so interred, it would follow 
sententious writer asks, in a very laboured discussion, ‘Is that one-fifth of all the bullion that the world is supposed to have ever 


sony * xe , gr seen has disappeared in this way, and that another fifth has been lost 
Monarchy an Anachronism?” A difficult question in its general | py war, by friction, waste, or accident. The true proportion may, per- 
application, but the writer really applies it only to England, | 





also an amusing and curious paper on “ West Indian Supersti- 
tions,” by a clergyman in St. Croix (Rey. C. J. Branch), which will 
be read with inter-st by many. Of the ‘‘ Notes on Contemporary 
Questions,” by the late Bishop Thirlwalleto which, of course, 
in our great reverence for that great man, we eagerly turned— 
we can only say that they are too slight to have deserved separate 


publicat on. 
A somewhat bewildering variety of topics distinguishes the pre- 


’ 


haps, be larger still, and we do not exaggerate in estimating it at two- 
and so the anachronism consists in the discussion. For the rest, | fifths of the £5,0100,000,000 on which we are caleulating. Here, then, is 
. : , , . . -’ | an answer—for what it may be worth—to the question that was put just 
who can dispute the diversity of Jraser, for we find in now. We guess the total disappearance of treasure since the Tower of 
its pages gratitude expressed to a Jesuit historian who | Babel at £2 000,000,000, and we reckon that waste is now going on, in 
exposes the malpractices of the Austrian censorship of | oe a ye tthe 4 hart er ager ted a ae — 
. ’ . . . amo complete 1e prese { al loss Asia, ate f F) 
ot — - 45 _—— . ~ Palacky . cee o ae wy ha must be added to it. We repeat that the figures are, to a great me thang 
len - de ~ rose interpretation of Russian proceedings in | fantastic ; but they are just as likely to be right as any others that can 
Central Asia and everywhere else; and the poetry of Petroleum | be produced, and a very pretty picture they present.” 
by!Professor Owen. The profoundest German critic could hardly | ‘The present instalment of “The Dilemma” more than sustains 
do more for the Swan of Avon than the Professor does, when he | ¢he interest and the style of the preceding chapters. Mrs. Pol- 
disecrns ‘an instinctive sense of the primeval chemistry” which | wheedle’s insubordination after getting at the brandy, and Colonel 
has transformed the immemorial sea-beds of the ancient world | Falkland’s stern way of dealing with her, are very effectively 
into the oil-sand rocks of Pennsylvania, on the evidence of Shake- | told. But, what is much more important, the author is standing 
Speare’s ‘*fat-weed,” and his famous lines about the coral that is | the test of true art splendidly, as his story rises gradually to the 
made from bones and the “sea-change.” Poetry apart, however | tragic point, without losing a touch of its naturalness. 
and the sentiment of science rarely escapes silliness—the article | The chief feature in Macmillan is Dr. Anderson's “ Exploring 
Expeditions to Western Yunnan in 1868 and 1875,” and 
lackwood cannot always smile upon a world which is not yet | though the subsidence of the immediate prospect of war with 
wanimously Tory, but we observe that its smiles ‘‘turn about.” | China has tempered the curiosity excited by the announcement 
Last month it was as dull as if Mr, Disraeli had been included in | that this narrative, by one of the party who accompanied 
the Railway-accident list for September, or “ potted” in mistake | Mr. Margary, would appear in the magazine, it will still be 
for a poacher at Hughenden. This month it is positively beam- read with great interest. The account of the object and 
ing, and the pleasantest reading going. An article on the | the proceedings of the exploring party, up to the dreadful event 


i8 very interesting. 
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which will probably secure the former—though at a high price 
for a traffic which will be long unrealisable—is only a leaf from 
Dr. Anderson’s forthcoming history of the expeditions in extenso, 
in which it will be read with more pleasure. The writer is 
careful to say that he does not indict the Chinese; that it is im- 
possible to ascertain whether the murder of Mr. Margary was the 
deed of “the robbers and assassins of the turbulent frontier 
town” (Manwyne), or due to the organised hostility of the 
Chinese merchants ; but he is very emphatic in his assertion of 
the good-conduct of the Burmese, when Colonel Brown’s party were 
attacked on the road to Seray. ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, ‘‘could have 
been easier than for the Burmese to have deserted their charge ; 
but from first to last, they displayed a zealous fidelity beyond all 
praise.” ‘This is valuable testimony, but the fidelity of individual 
Burmans by no means proves the loyalty of the Burmese King. 
If the essays on Italian subjects in Macmillan were translated into 
Italian they would make capital class-books for Young Italy. This 
time there are only two, but they are both interesting ; especially 
that one which gives us a brilliant sketch of Vittorino da Feltre, 
‘¢a true saint of the Renaissance, who combined all the breadth 
and fullness of the new culture with all the zeal of the old faith, 
and by a life of cultivated asceticism and reflective self-denial, 
laboured to stamp upon the minds of his disciples the impress of 
his own character, the breadth and fervour of his own knowledge.” 

The illustrations to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s story in the Cornhill are 
curiously bad. The vignette represents three figures—who 
might be anybedy out of the story, but are not anybody in it— 
occupied with a nondescript bundle, which, however one 
may repel the association, will suggest the ‘ Whitechapel 
mystery ;” and the full-page picture would lead us to 
believe that the artist had not taken the trouble of 
reading the author’s description of Mrs. Dundas, “the large, 
fat woman,” of whose ‘exceeding stoutness” she makes 
careful mention in the very scene illustrated. ‘The story takes 
a daring and unexpected turn very dashingly, and the chief 
element of interest is lost by the death of Pepita, who is made 
very powerfuland pitiable just at last. A delightful ‘Hour in 
a Library” with Cowper and Rousseau follows. And there is also 
an admirable essay on the sea-side, which says almost all one ever 
tries imperfectly to say to oneself about the sea, ‘the beautiful, the 
beloved,” as Bulwer makes the blind girl who knew the sea only by 
its voice and its breath call it. The writer of ‘* At the Sea-side ” is 
humorous as well as reverential in his treatment of the sea, and 
he has admirably sound notions about a real sea-side holiday ; 
but why does he promulgate them in October, when so many of 
his fellow-creatures have just come back, and on reading him 
realise that they have not made half such a good thing of it as 
they might have done? The paper on “ Sacrificial Medicine ” 
gives a curious and horrible account of the remedies formerly 
suggested by the superstition that the more painful and dis- 
gusting therapeutic measures are, the more effective as remedies 
they will be. Perhaps this is at bottom the reason why so 
vehement a defence is made in the profession for vivisection. 

A lively sketch of Thorwaldsen and Andersen as ‘Two Danes,” 
and an amusing adventure in the Apennines are noticeable among 
the contents of Temple Bar. 

The New Quarterly Magazine is strong in literature. One of Mr. 
George Barnett Smith’s most careful and compact critical essays 
analyzes and sums up Philip Massinger; and Mr. Comyns Carr 
traces the infusion of the artistic spirit into modern poetry to 
Keats, in an essay which contains many striking thoughts, and is 
remarkable for its clear and forcible style. Mrs. Cashel Hoey has 


never written any tale, long or short, so powerful and complete | 


as the very terrible and tragic Irish story called ** No Sign,” in 
this number, It is told with great fire, and the most striking 
situation in it is singularly fine and dramatic. Moreover, it is 
quite new. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Prussia’s Representative Man. By Francis Lloyd and William 
Newton. (Triibner.)—Whatever esoteric reasons Messrs. Lloyd and 
Newton may have for giving this title to their book, the ordinary 


reader will certainly think it a misnomer. Heinrich von Kleist, of | 


whose life they give a sketch, and some of whose work they present in 
an English cress, was doubtless a man of genius, but it is not easy to 
see how he was specially representative of Prussia. Restless, unprac- 
tical, tormenting himself with the vision of unattainable ideals, re- 
solving at one time to cultivate a small Swiss farm, and changing his 
purpose because he discovers his poetical gifts, next endeavouring to 


enlist in the French Army, then hiring himself as assistant to a joiner, 
and finally committing suicide,—all these are not surely characteristic 
incidents of a Prussian citizen’s life. The fact is, the man hada tinge 
of lunacy, and the circumstances of his death prove it conclusively, 
He made acquaintance with some woman who fancied herself to by 
afflicted with some mortal disease. He weary of life, and she despair. 
ing of it, agree to put an end to themselves. They drink a grog 
quantity of rum together, and then Kleist shoots first himself and they 
her. The authors have really much that is well considered and valy. 
able to say about German thought and its influence on Europe, but it jg 
impossible to see why they should have introduced it in so singular 
connection. Of Kleist’s works, the story of “ Kohlhaas” is one of the most 
remarkable. He was a horse-merchant, who, brought to madness by the 
exactions of a baron, becomes robber, and involves a whole province in 
a desolating war. The other specimen is a drama, entitled “Pringg 
Frederick of Homburg.” 


Whip and Spur. By George E. Waring, Jun. (Osgood, Bostop, 
U.S.)—This is a series of very lively little papers, mainly concerning 
horses. Mr. Waring was the colonel of a regiment of Northern Cavalry 
in the Civil War, and he tells us about his chargers. The story of oneof 
them, a mare named Vix, whom, by great good luck, he rescued from 
the shafts of a costermonger’s cart, is genuinely pathetic. Ruby and 
Max were other two of the horses which he rode during his period 
of service, and their history serves for an introduction for some 
pleasantly and modestly-told incidents of campaigning. One of these 
is quite worth quoting. It lets us into the secret of what fighting often 
means :— 

“At the command ‘Forward,’ excitement ran down the line, and 
there was a disposition for an immediate rush. But ‘Steady—right 
dress—trot !’ in a measured tone, taken up in turn by the company 
officers, brought back all the effect of our three years’ discipline of the 
drill-ground. Later, ‘ Steady—gallop—right dress!’ accelerated the 
speed without disturbing the alignment, and then, at last, ‘ Charge!’ 
and with a universal yelling and brandishing of sabres we went forward 
like the wind. I then felt how mad a venture we had undertaken, for 
before us was the enemy, it is true, but the enemy behind a high and 
stout, staked and ridered rail-fence, As we drew very near this, still 
under heavy fire, which now at the short range was telling, the com- 
mand became conscious that the six-foot fence would withstand our 
shock, and it wavered. I turned to my bugler to sound the recall, 
when [ saw him out of the corner of my eye, his white horse rearing 
literally to his full height and falling backward with a crash that must 
have killed the poor boy at once. The recall was not needed; the regi- 
ment had turned and was running. The officers, being the best 
mounted and generally the lightest weights, soon reached the front, and 
‘ Steady—right dress—trot! Steady—right dress—trot!’ was repeated 
along the line, until the drill-ground precision was regained, and then 
‘By fours—right about—wheel!’ and we stood facing the enemy again, 
ready for another advance. Max had been struck by a grazing bullet 
and had been plunging heavily, but the wound was not serious, and he 
was soon quieted. We now saw that our charge, futile though it 
seemed, had done its work. The advance of the enemy was checked; 
the sight of troops that could retire and re-form for a new attack seemed 
to have a stunning effect upon them. Practically the engagement was 
ended. Subsequently, one of Forrest’s staff officers told the Hun that 
the size of the division which had charged was variously estimated at 
from five to ten thousand, but that he had been accustomed to such 
things, and knew that we were not more than two thousand. In fact, 
we were less than six hundred. Forrest’s report of the battle of 
Pontotoe states that the engagement was ended ‘ by a cavalry charge of 
the enemy, which was repulsed.’ There was still some sharp scrim- 
maging, and we had to make two or three more squadron and company 
charges to drive away small attacks upon our retreating guns; but the 
battle, as a battle, was over, and Forrest’s whole advance had been 
stopped and ended by six hundred Fourth Missouri Dutchmen, gallop- 
ing, yelling, and swinging their sabres at several thousand men wel} 
secured behind a rail-fence. I had before, in drill-ground charges, seen 
old soldiers and experienced officers jump down and run away froma 
fence on which they were sitting to watch the advance of charging 
| cavalry which they knew must wheel before coming within five rods of 
them; but I had never supposed that hot-blooded soldiers, in the full 
excitement of a successful attack, could be unnerved and turned by the 
| roar and thundering on-coming of a regiment that could by no possibility 

reach them. Our first setting-out had driven back a thin skirmish- 
| line which had to cross the fence under high speed ; this, doubtless, 
aided in the débdcle ; the charge had stunned them, but it was the rally 
| that stopped the pursuit.” 
| English readers will like an appreciative and almost enthusiastic 
| article on “Foxhunting in England.” 

Ossian and the Clyde. By P. H. Waddell, LL.D. (Maclebose.) 
—The title-page gives this additional information as to the con- 
tents of the volume,—“Fingal in Ireland, Oscar in Iceland,” and 
| the gist of the whole is expressed by the words “Ossian historical 
| and authentic.” The arguments adduced in support of this view are of 

a very elaborate kind, turning for the most part on local and geographi- 
| cal facts which can be traced in the poems of Ossian as Macpherson gave 
| them to the world, but of which Macpherson himself was certainly 
‘ignorant. The reasoning is of a kind which it is impossible to 





j 
| 
| 


| eriticiso in detail without a local knowledge which we do not 
pretend to possess. But it is evident that a vast amount of 
labour has been expended upon it. If we hesitate at yielding assent 
| to it, it is because we know how possible it is for enthusiastic believers 
'to raise structures of the most fair-seeming argument upon the most 
| delusive hypotheses. Have not volumes been written to prove that 
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Julius C 
most indi sputa 


here in England ? | 
Waddell’s argument which cannot be met by merely contemptuous in- 


His premises allowed, that the geography of the Ossianic 
esponds to the facts in a way that Macpherson never could 


bly to exist in North America, in China, in India, even 


difference. 
poems corr 
have known, 


True, we have them in a translation, but could even a bad translation 
of really great poems be so intolerable ? 

His Little Cousin. By E. M. Pearson. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley). 
_When the hero and heroine are married, safely to all appearance, in the 
early part of a three-volume novel, we may be sure that mischief is 
following. We can only be thankful if it does not take the form of some 
breach of the Seventh Commandment. Here, certainly, we have no 
hint of such a thing. The husband has had, indeed a first love, but 
ghe is at least as much of an angel as of a woman; and the wife has 
had a foolish flirtation with a cousin, but has found out that she never 
cared for him. And here comes in a valuable lesson for ladies: Let 
them always date their love-letters. Here an unprincipled lover had kept 
some letters, and affixed to them dates subsequent to the young lady’s 
marriage. Of course, the husband goes off in despair, and very nearly 
throws away his life, while serving in a corps of Brittany Francs-tireurs 
in the Franco-Prussian war. We cannot say much for the plot. There 
is the old cloud of misunderstanding rising up between two loving 
hearts, the cloud which one word of explanation, never of course spoken, 
eould have dissipated for ever. This cloud is one of the most provoking, 
as it is one of the most familiar, and, we may add, absurd of novelists’ 
devices. Happily in real life people are not so absurdly squeamish or 
reticent. Husbands and wives have a way of speaking their minds to 
each other; and the practice has anyhow the merit of preventing such 
mysteries as nearly made the fair Sybil a widow. When Miss Pearson 
gets to the scene of war, sho is on familiar ground, and this is the best 
part of her novel; indeed, this is the redeeming feature of her book. But 
surely the hostess at a French hotel would not tutoyer an English 
young lady whom she had never seen before, nor would Monseigneur 
Dupanloup have committed the solecism of saying to her, ‘Soyez le 
bienvenue.” 

How to Make a Living. By Geo. Carey Eggleston. (Sampson Low.)— 
This is a fascinating title. What a sale that book would have which 
should really answer it! Mr. Carey is too wise to attempt it, or to go 
beyond such safe generalities as that you are to follow such an oceupa- 
tion as your education and abilities may best fit you for. In fact the 
persons who propose to give definite plans to people in general of “how 
tomake a living” may be safely classed as impostors. Such are the 
advertisers who for thirteen stamps will tell of a light and genteel 
occupation which will bring you in a safe competence, the said occupa- 
tion consisting in making some hopelessly unsaleable article, such as 
rice-paper flowers. Such was the ingenious person who traded in the 
secret of how a fortune was to be made out of the sale of baked potatoes. 
But Mr. Eggleston has some really good advice to give about “saving 
Unhappily all his advice is not such as everybody 
can avail himself of. Do not have any running accounts with butcher, 
or baker, or tradesman in general, he says. Very good; but then not 
to have them, you must have some capital to start with, and nine persons 
out of ten have no capital; or you must got paid in ready-money forall your 
work, and how few are so paid! Yet without doubt he is right, whether 
we can follow his counsels or no. Sometimes he puts things very neatly as 
well as truly. Women should thank him for real justice done to them 
in these sentences :—“ It is not true that the sin of extravagance lies 
always at the woman’s door, and when it does, it is nearly always the 
fault of the man, he being the cause, she only the agent of the ill. Men’s 
personal expenses aro not commonly so evident as women’s are. A 
man spends money in a hundred ways of which his neighbours know 
nothing, while the extravagance of a woman is almost certain to be 
Indulgence is his object, display hers, and so his sins are 
This last sentence which we 


and using money.” 


ostentatious. 
covered, while hers advertise themselves.” 
have italicised is admirable. 

Children Reclaimed for Life. By the Author of “The Romance of 
the Streets.” (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This book is further described 
on the title-page as “The Story of Dr. Barnardo’s Work in London.” 
Dr. Barnardo set up, some eight years ago, an Industrial Home in 
Stepney. This institution has grown from small beginnings to be an 
important and effective agency for good. ‘At present,” we are told, 
“about one hundred and sixty lads are in possession, the weekly cost of 
each inmate, inclusive of board, lodging, education, and learning a 
trade, not exceeding six shillings.” The story of the experiences met 
with in the work of gathering these outcasts together, as it is told here, 
is profoundly interesting, and at times painfully affecting. What 
could be more pathetic, for instance, than the history of a poor little 
“waif” who was Known by the comic sobriquet of ‘‘Carrots?” From 
Seven to eleven he had struggled to make his living, without even 
4 friend, and he was indeed worse off than if he had been 
merely without a friend, as he had a mother who robbed him 
of everything that she could lay her hands on. Food ho gene- 


So much we may say, that there is a force in Mr. 


a conclusion follows that some other origin must be sought 
for them than Macpherson’s fraud. The literary argument, indeed, 
stands unimpeached. In our judgment, the poems are almost worthless. 


wsar landed in Norfolk? Have not the Ten Tribes been proved | rally got, of some kind or other; lodging he was obliged to go 


without. At last he was found dead in a barrel into which he had 
| crept for shelter. Mourners, at least, he did not want. “A kind- 
hearted policeman carried the corpse into a neighbouring tavern, and 
many who had shared his cruel hardships were found shedding tears 
poe his lifeless form.” Tho poor little creature—let any one of our 
| readers fancy his seven-year-old child battling alono against the world 
| —had applied in vain for admission into the Home; there was no bed 


| for him. Such tragedies must often, we fear, happen, but the help that 


| would prevent at least some of them would not be ill-bestowed. 
| Country Stories, Old and New. In Prose and Verse. By Holmo Lee. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a pleasant volume, with several bright, 
simple stories in it, and ono real poem. We do not think any one could 
read, dry-eyed, “ Lost on the Shore ;” with its tender simplicity, and its 
haunting, pathetic grief. It is only a story of how two little children 
| strayed away from the cottage-door in chase of a butterfly, and then turn- 
ing to the shore, to seek their fathor’s boat, were caught by the tide and 
| drowned, while their mother was at her housework, never doubting but 
that they were close by. Its form and speech aro of the simplest, 
but it is beautiful. The prose tales are all clever and interesting ; 
rather wasteful, perhaps, for in some instances there might have beon 
much more made of thom. 
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Adams (F.), Free-school System of the United States, 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 9; 
Adams (W.H.), Lives of Old English Worthies; Every-day Objects; Warrior, 
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ZEschylus, Prometheus Chained, with Notes by Paley ...(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 1) 

Anderson (A.), The Two Angels, and other Poems, er 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 4 
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Beauty and the Beast, illustrated by E. V. B., roy 8V0 .......cecc0seeeee (Low & Co.) 12/ 
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Bickersteth (E. A.), Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever, 12mo ......(Rivingtons) 3/ 

Bissell (E. C.), Historic Origin of the Bible, 8vo. (Oliphant) 8/6 
Blake (C. C.), Zoology for Students, cr 8V0..........00.00+++ (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 7/6 
Brush (G. J.), Manual of Determinative Mineralogy, 8V0...........0.. .+(Trabner) 15/0 
Burton (R. F.), Ultima Thule, or a Summer in Iceland, 2 vols 8vo...... (Nimmo) 32/0 


Carr (A.), Notes on the Greek Text of St. Luke, cr 8vo ........0......(Rivingtons) 6/0 
Chase (D. P., M.A.), A First Logic Book (Parker & Co.) 3/0 
Clarges (K. L.), Lady Louise, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8V0 ..ecceccescee ..(S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Comte (A.), System of Positive Polity, trans by Harrison, vol 2 ...(Longmans) 14/0 
Creagh (J.), Over the Borders of Christendom and Eslamiah, 2 vols (S. Tinsley) 25/0 








Dana (J. D.), Geological Story, briefly told, cr 8¥0........+....00« woreccccsee (Trabner) 7/6 
Dana (J. D.), Manual of Geology, 8vo. 21/0; System of Mineralogy...(Trabner) 42/0 
Davillier (Baron Ch.), Spain, illustrated by Doré, 4to ........... eveceee (Low & Co.) 63/0 


Davis (J. E.), The Labour Laws, 8vo. (Butterworths) 12/0 





Dawson (J. W.), Dawn of Life, a His. of Fossil Remains (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
De Sales (St. Francis), [Introduction to the Devout Life, 12mo...... (Rivingtons) 5/0 
Dougall (J.), Shooting, its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose.........(Low & Co.) 10/6 
Edwards (M. B.), White House by the Sea, cr 8v0..........00+ (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Fairholt (F. W.), Tobacco, its History and Associations......(Chatto & Windus) 
Fogg (W. P.), Arabistan, or the Land of the Arabian Nights, 8vo.,.(Low & Co.) 14/0 

(Ch & Hall) 2/0 





Forrester (Mrs.), From Olympus to Hades, er 8vo. 
Garvagh (Lord), Pilgrim of Scandinavia, cr 8v0...........0..0++00+ 
Gascoyne (R.), New Solution in Part of St. John’s Revelatio: 
Gordon (A.), On Fractures of the Radius and Clavicle, 8vo ... 
Half-hours with the Animals, roy 16mo ¢ 

Hall (S. C.), An Old Story, a Temperance Tale in Verse, illus. ...Virtue & Co.) 3/0 

















Havergal! (F. R.), Under the Surface, 32mo ..... (Nisbet) 1/6 
Hay (M. C.), The Squire's Legacy, 3 vols Cr 8¥0  ccecccceeeeeees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hodder (E.), On Holy Ground, er 8vo (Nimmo) 3/6 
Hood's Poetical Works, Second Series, cr 800 .,.....cec0008 sucsevensveneeseses (Moxon) 3/6 
In Search of Truth, Conversations on the Bible, &c. ....... 90 eoeneccecces (Trubner) 2/6 
Jay (W. M.), Holden with the Cords, 12mo ..... (Nisbet) 3/6 
Jeans (J. §.), Jubilee Memorial of the Railway System, 8vo ......... (Longmans) 7/6 
Johnson (J. B.), Handbook of English History, roy 8V0........0..cceeceeses (Collins) 1/0 
Johnston (J. B), Ministry of Reconciliation, er 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Jones (C. A.), Stories for the Christian Year, vol 5, I8m0_ ..........0004. (Masters) 0 


2, 
Kingston (W. H.), Half-hours with Kings and Queens of Eugland...(Partridge) 10/6 
Kingston (W. H.), The Three Commanders, roy 16mo (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
La d of the Lion, Adventures in Africa, roy 16mo........ 


















| Leathley, The Story of Stories ; Bible Narratives for the Zz 

| Literary Curiosities and Eccentricities, cr 8vo........... omen wnandl (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Love Lyrics and Valentine Verses for Young and Old, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Macaulay (Lord), Reviews, Essays, and Poems, cr SV0 .........++ (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Martineau (H ), Eastern Life, Past and Present, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 7/6 
Mercier (Mrs. J.), Our Mother Church, 120 .,.....s0+++.00+ ...(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Michelet (J.), The Sea, illustrated, roy 8V0..........0++++ everees «s»e(Nelson) 10/6 
Molitre’s Dramatic Works in English, by Van Laun, vol 2, 8vo......(Paterson) 18/0 
Montgomery (J.), Wealth of Nature, cr 8vo .... (Nimmo) 3/6 
Moody (D. L.), Saviour and Sinners, Discourses, 12mo..........++ (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Morrison (T.), Bible Questions for Use in Schools, 12M0 .........:s0+s0+6 (Collins) 1/0 
Nicholson (H. A.), Introductory Text-book of Zoology (W. Blackwood & Sons) 3/0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), John, a Love Story, Cr 8V0.......s000e0+ (W. Blackwood & Sons) 2/0 
Palmer (E.), Fishermen of Galilee; Sunday Talks, 12m0.........+000++0++ (Nimmo) 1/6 
Racine, Athalie, with Notes, revised by Gasc, 12mo .(Bell & Sons) 1/0 
Read (S.), Leaves from a Sketch-book, folio ..... apocsoes (Low & Oo.) 25/0 
Reeve (J. W.), Foundation Truths,—Lectures on Romans, cr 8vo ..... Nisbet) 3/6 


Refiner's Fire (The), or Thoughts in Affliction, Cr 8V0 ........0:00+++.s00+.(Seeleys) 5/0 
Rennie (Sir J.), Autobiography, 8vo (Spon) 12/6 
Saunders (T.W.), Public Health Act, 1874-5,and Artizans’ Dwellings Act(H. Cox) 10/6 








Scott (Michael), Tom Cringle’s Log, 12m0...... ......000++0e0000 «+ee(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Scott (Sir W.). Black Dwarf and Legend of Montrose, 12mo ...(Routledge) 2/0 
Shakespeare Hermeneutics, by C. M. Ingleby, cr 4to ..... eeoeseececoseces (Trubner) 6/6 


Storrs (R. 8.), Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes, 12mo(Nisbet) 2/6 
Sunday Pleasure-Book,—Gospel Stories told to Children, 4to ...(Virtue &Co.) 5/0 
Trowbridge (J. T.), The Young Surveyor, 12mo (Low & Co.) 5/0 
Tute (J. S.), Meditations on the Blood and Example of Christ, 12mo (Masters) 1/6 
Verne (J.), Journey to Interior of Earth; English at the North Pole; Five 
Weeks in a Balloon; Ice Desert ..... oes (Ward & Lock)—each 1/0 
Watson (W. S.), Diseases of the Nose a ecessory Cavities, 8vo (Lewis) 18/0 
Wilson (E.), Lectures on Dermatology, 1874-5, 8vo (¢ *hurchill) 10/6 
Wonders and Beauties of Creation, Cr 8V0 ........ceseeeees .(Gall & Inglis) 3/6 
Wonders of the Physical World, the Glaciers, &¢., CF 8V0.....000.seess00s (Nelson) 3/6 
Woodgate (W. B.), Oars and Sculls, and How to Use Them ...... (Bell & Sons) 3/6 
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BOOKS IN PREPARATION, 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

New Series is in preparation, Edited, with Introduc- 
ons and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
The following are in the press :— 

THE WORKS OF GILES FLETCHER, B.D. 
THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN DAVIES. 
THE WORKS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 








In 3 vols. 8vo, with 103 Plates, exhibiting nearly 400 | 


figures of Birds beautifully printed in Colours. 


WILSON’S 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; 


Or, Natural History of the Birds of the United States. 


With the Continuation by Prince CHARLES LUCIEN | 


BONAPARTE, complete. 
With Notes and Life of the Author by Sir WILLIAM 
JARDINE. 
A few Large-Paper copies have been prepared, in 
demy 4to, the Plates carefully Coloured by hand. 





A New Edition, demy Svo, half-morocco, Roxburghe, 
21s; a few Large-Paper copies, Roxburghe binding, 
the edges altogether uncut, price 42s. 
BIBLIOMANIA;; or, Book-Madness: 

A Bibliographical Romance. 
By THOMAS FROGNALL DIBDIN, 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, price 63. 


TOBACCO: 

ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS; 
Including an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; 
with its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries, 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

A New Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and 
upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MAN'S LIBRARY.” 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND 
LETTERS. 


Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 
In 4 vols. 80, price 36s, Illustrated by numerous fine 
Portraits engraved on Steel. 





1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 
By ANTHONY HAMILTON. 
With 64 Copper-plate Portraits by EDWARD SCRIVEN. 


In 3 vols, 8vo, price 27s. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF 
SAINT-SIMON, 


DURING THE REIGN OF LOUIS THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND THE REGENCY 


Translated from the French, and Edited by BAYLE | 


ST. JOHN. 
With numerous Steel plate Illustrations. 





Crown S8yo, cloth extra, gilt, price 7s 6d. Large-paper 
Copies, uniform with “Strutt’s Dresses,” with extra 
set of Copper-plate Illustrations, coloured by hand, 
63s. 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
OF THE P OPLE OF ENGLAND. 

Including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, 
and Pompous Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to 
the Present Time. Illustrated by 140 Engravings, in 
which are represented most of the popular Diversions, 
selected from Ancient Manuscripts. 

Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS, 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
With Memoir, Purirait, and numerous I/lustrations. 





Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 6d. 


HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, | 


In Prose and Verse. 


Including the Cream .f the Comic Anuuals. With 


Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two Hundred | 


Original Lilustrations, 





Crown 8yo, pn extra, gilt, 7s 6d 
LONGFELLOWS POETICAL 
WORKS. 


With numerous fine I!lustrations. 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt, price 7s 6d. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, 
AND CAS?tLE OF INDOLENCE. 
With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra 
tions ou Steel and Wood. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s 64. 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 
Edited, with N.tes, by the Rev. T. SCOrr 
A New Edition, with 17 beautifu!) Steel Engravings by 
Stothard, eugraved by Goodail; and numerous 
Wvodcuts. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE WILDS OF LONDON.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 7s 6d. 


LOW-LIFE DEEPS: 


An Account of tue Strange Fi-h to be found there 
By JAMES GKEENWOOD 
With Ulustrations in Tint by Alfred Concanen 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


| | agg nan RNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 

‘4. FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. References and terms on 
application. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

_4 TION, in connection with University College, 

London.—The Ladies’ Evening Classes of LATIN and 

ENGLISH (Language, Literature, and History) will 

open, at University College, on and after Monday. 

October 11. Prospectuses at the College, or of J. E. 
MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 





jo” COURSES of LECTURES on 

MINERALS and ROCKS will be given at 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Prot. TENNANT, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the Co!lege 
fees. One course on Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
| from Nine to Ten o'clock, commencing Wednesday, 
October 6th, and terminating at Easter, 1876. The 
| other course is given on Thursday evenings, from 8 to 
| 9. The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 
| collection of specimens, 

Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Professor Tennant, F.G.S., at his residence, 
149 Strand, W.C. 


—"* CATIONAL LECTURES _ to 
4 MLADIES.—ST. JOHN'S WOOD.—HENRY 
MORLEY, Esq., M.A., Professor of English Literature 
at University College, will deliver a COURSE of TEN 
LECTURES on * William Wordsworth and Some 
other Poets of his Time,” in St. Mark's School, Violet 
Hill, Hamilton Terrace, ec mmencixg on October 16th, 
and to be continued on succeeding Saturdays, at 11 
a.m. Single Tickets for the Course, £1 1s; Two Stu- 
dents from one family or Three from one school, 15s 
each; Teachers, 10s Gd. Tickets of admission to the 
First Lecture 3s (which may be exchanged for Tickets 
for the Course, on payment of the difference). 


age hE ES for DISPOSAL, by 
; PRIVATE TREATY, in LIVERPOOL—A 
Collection of 100 Oil Paintings, chiefly by celebrated 
Old Masters, both British and Foreign. Parties 
desirous of an inspection will oblige by communicating 
with Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLAS, 39 Egerton Street, 
Liverpool. 


RURY LANEW—Mr. and Mrs. 

: BOUCICAULT in the great Irish Drama The 
SHAUGRAUN, illustrated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Preceded by 
The WHITE HAT. To conclude with INTRIGUE. 
Prices from 6d to £448. Doors open at 6.39, commence 
at 7. Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


rf™’O be LET or SOLD, on the Friern 

Park Estate, Torrington Park, a desirable 
SEMI-DETACHED VILLA RESIDENCE, substanti- 
ally built, and conveniently arranged by the owner for 
| his own occupation ; expensively fitted up with every 
| modern convenience, containing every accommodation 
| fora family. Good reception-rooms, and exceedingly 
| healthy. Situation cammands most expansive views 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of the distant hill scenery. Cards to view, which, 
with particulars, may be obtained of Messrs. Geo, 
Prickett and Sons, Auctioneers, Highgate, and 62 
Chancery Lane, W.C.; and of Wm, Stone, Esq., 9 
Junctiou Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


i ™ 
H. J. NICOLL, 
Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 
Outfitter. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 
50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


\ NEW OVERCOAT, the ‘“ CON- 
d NAUGHT,” has been introduced at the above 
establishments for the coming season, which will be 
found for Gentlemen and Boys a most useful garment 
| for Walking or Travelling purposes. The shape of 
the design is similar to Nicoll’s registered Paletdt, 





| and ancles, and is therefore a great protection in case 
| of rain, without being so cumbersome as the long 
| Ulster. 


Cloaks fur the coming season are ready for 
inspection. 
; oF Z, 
|} throughout the United Kingdom. 


NICOLL has established Agencies 
Wholesale Depart- 


|} ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent- | 


Street premises, Loudon. 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every urticle pre- 
| pared by them is guaranteed as entirely uuadal- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


OD gba SAUCE.—CAUTION,.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * E/izabeth Lazenby.” 
fer and SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to persona! attrac 

bealth and longevity by the proper mast 
KOWLAN DS’ ODON Lo, or Pearl Deutifrice, pr 
and impurts a pearl-like whiteness to the te-th, era 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
» gums, aud vives a pleasing f tuce to the breath. 
94 per box. Sou d by Chemists and Perlumers. 
r * Rowlands’ Odonto,” 















but longer, falling about half-way between the knees | , 


| ye LADIES.—The New Jackets and | 


kK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
“de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | 


———____ 
rPO READERS in AUSTRALIA. 
DAVID GIBSON, a Native of Paisley, N.B who 
was in England about the Year 1849, and who 
London for Sydney near that time, is requested 
communicate with Mr. JOHN CAMPBELL, 243 Beresford 
Street, Walworth, London, S.E., who can give him 
information to his advantage. 
——. 


Pi DOMESTIC MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT, REGENT STREET, 
CHARGES. 
UNDER SERVANTS. 
















Silk and Crape Bonnets .....sceeeeeeeeee [OM ‘ is ¢ 
Cashmere Shawls ..... woes — 086 
Cotton Dress, uamade, -— 056 
Ditto, made complete ........ vee = 015 9 
Victoria Cord Dress Bodice, trimmed, 

same material complete .......0-ce.ceses 186 
Ditto, trimmed crape ...... -_—- Ins 
Cloth Jacket ........00 ores -- — 01 6 

UpPerR SERVANTS. 
Victoria Cord, Alpaca, or French Twill 

Costume Skirt, fully trinmmed, and 

Basque Bodice with Tuckers, com- 

GOON csiicevns escereocsceeocces tereerecceessersoree = 38 3 O 
Ditto, trimmed with Crape.. -_— 44090 
Silk and Craps Bonnets ..... . - — OBS 
Cloth Jacket, trimmed Crape w~ — 1b 6 


MOURNING FOR LADIES. 
Messrs. JAY, anxious to remove the impression 
which they find has gained undue circulation, that 
none but the richest materials in Costumes, Mantles, 
and Millinery are sold at their Es'ablishment, deem it 
a duty to themselves and the public to assure all fami- 
lies who have not yet dealt at Jay’s Mourning Ware. 
house that good wearing materials are cut from the 
piece, and at more than an equivalent for the price, 
which is from Is per yard upwards, 


Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as travellers, so 
that iu the event of immediate Mourning being re- 
quired, or any other sudden emergency for dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense 
whatever to the purchaser. All articles are marked 
in plain figures, and charges are the same as if the 
goods were bouglt for ready money at the Warehouse 
in Regent Street. 
JAY'S, 
London General Mourning Warehouse, 
243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


NUDDEN MOURNING— 
a Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expeuse to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regeut Street. 











UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 


all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
(Table. Des- |Crvrs. 













The Blades are all of the | sert. |perpr 
finest Steel. — 

ls dis. dis. ad 

83-inch ivory handles . | ‘| 7. 
34 ditto balance ditto -| 7. 
3§ ditto, ditto ........ e 8. 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto 10 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto .........++ 39 30 .| 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ...| 45 ./35 .| 14. 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ..... 45 36 17 . 
Ditto, with silvered blades 52 40 .| 18. 
Nickel electro-silvered handies ...| 23 :| 19 :| 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
| large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
| and | Newman Yard. Manufactories—84 Newman St., 
| and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
| ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is triiling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


MISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
|: Peifect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Traveliing- Bag. 

FISHERS SfEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
POKTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

TFISHER'S DRESSING BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FRE. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
4 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in prefereace to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal [rish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


7 INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
w This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
| CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
ia quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than tue finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, piuk label, and cork brauded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
| Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
| Street, W. 
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Messrs. JAY have always at command experienced , 
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sous 
CARSON’S PAINT. 


BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
PATRONISED oF WALES. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





AN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


© 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hii, Lonpoy, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


—jJOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY WORLD. 





—_—— 


nto STONE’S 
PATENT BOXES, 
Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 


SORT YOUR PAPERS 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S! 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & COW’S 





CHERRY TOOTH PASTE | 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 

to the breath. ! 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 

ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 





London, E.C - | 

\ A Pp Piss 
AND | 
jy EB B’S! 
OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE | 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR UNIVERSITIES, } 


FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING. | 


PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. | 
Special Lists post free. | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. | 


MANSION - Hovse BvurLpines, Pouitry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREKT (76,77, and 
78), West END. | 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-Rooms: Tue! 
ROYAL CuTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIEL D. } 


(oxsur MPTION, 





London, and | 


NDIGESTION, and WASTING 
DISEASES.—The most approved REMEDIES are 
Pp» CREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and 
Genuine prepared only by 
S“\ ORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, 
Sold by them and all other Chemists. 
Liver TONIC. 
(GEORGE and WELCH'S.) 
Successful and Health - Giving. | 
Stimulates the action of the liver, 
promotes digestion, acd supplies 
tone and vigour to the system. | 
2s 9d and 4s 6d per bottle. From 
Chemists, or free by rail on receipt 
of Post-office Order for 3s, to 
GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. | 





RAND and CO’S' SOUPS, 


| oem PROVISIONS, and} 


| hens and GAME PIES; also, 
E SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
y) 
T URTLE SOUP, and other | 
QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
WW 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ee and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
AMIL 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ENTLEMEN 


: desirous of having their 


Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


KF RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 
ir RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
articles of diet 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


quality.” —Food, 


Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 








| 





| Oilmen generally. 


\ the system 
| alteratives, aperients, and tonics, these Pills have no 


| tonic 
! England. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


' Saccharine than the 


MAY CRN WATERS. 
“pumiow 5S GENUINE 
WATERS, 


Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVERN HILLS, are cf unsurpassed parity, 
\ 


MALVERN 


ALVERN SELTZER, SODA, 
POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE, 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE 
Address—W. and J. BURROW, MALVERN. 
ya 1850.) 
Patentees of the Slider Wi sins and Mineral 
Water Rac ake. 


In conse quen *e ‘of Spurious {mitatio vos of 
EA ND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 


and PERRINS have adopted A N EW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— . 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 


which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Whi lesale by the Proprietors, Worces 
ter; Crosse and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world. —{Nove inber, 1874.) 


JINNE 3FORD's FLULD MAGN 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
| proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout. and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
fur Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
, London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


OLLOWAY’SPILLS.—This medicine 

has triumphed over every obstacle with which 

time, prejudice, and vested interests have opposed it, 
and itat Jength stands forth victorious as the most 
reliable remedy for thos» derangements of th e system 
so common at the change of seasons, When the air 
grows covler, and the functions of the skin are retarded, 
an occasional dose of Holloway's Pills will induce the 
liver and kidneys to greater activity, and compensate 
for diminished cutaneous actiou. As 





NESLA. 


St 


equal, To every aged and delicate person, whose 
appetite is defective, digestion infirm, and tone of 
heaith low, this medicine will be a precious boon, 
conferring ease and streng th. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Royal Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King 
dom. The de licious produc tof the famed Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in mauy households. A most valuable 
428 net per dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in 
Export orders under Bond. 


“Toe Sportsman's Special Quality.” 50s 
dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
above “Queen's Quality,” aud 
has been specially prepared for the Hunting-Field, 
&c. Order throug any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


Linens dressed to perfection should supply their | 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now NeN 6d per copy; or 5s ao 
P EAA STON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the es a Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, , with an 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying mele 10 to 20 


| ean 

| »>ENNINGTON d . 3 y hange 

Buildings, London, Ec. sad acters 
DHCENIX FIRE OFFIC E, Lombard 


| 


1782. 


Street and Charing Cross, Londen. —Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

(GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 


| Secretaries | jouN J. BROOMFIELD. é 
| JANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 


ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. “For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
a WILLIAM PU RDY, General Manager. — 
UE SCOTTISH EQU [TABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
| Mutual Assurance. 
Head Office—26 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THom As Bonn Sprague, M.A. 
Secretary— WILLIAM FINLAY, 
Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C. 
Resident Secretary—J. W. BeLi. 
| The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
|'Mareh 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 


l AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 


Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1874 

| Income Se ove 
Amount paid on Death to December last... - 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 


£5,547, 084 
512,730 
10,228,346 





years ended 31st December last ............ 662,104 
| Aggregate Reversi: mary Bonuses hitherto 
| = BUIOLLO.... .....0000-+-ccccscceereveccessscoses -oeseees 5,523,138 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich | 


Forms of Proposal, &-., will be sent on application 


| to the Office 


the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by | 
Dr. 


| 


\ ine LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London, 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitied to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 


| pating class 


| apply as al 


Nou-Bonus Policies at moderate rates, 

Fire Insurinces upon equitable terms, 

For the P rospectus and Last Report of the Directors 
ove, or to any Agent of the Company. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN > 


Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


a Police vy 
AGAINST ALL KINDS, 





ACCIDENTS OF 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNATRD, M.P, Chairman 
Paip-Up CAPIVAL AND Reserve FunD, £160,000, 
Annuai Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PALD, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to [Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
OFFICES—64 CORNTIILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid -up capital, £1,500,000; serve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, (Calcutta, Col »ymbo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Siegapore, Syduey, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British aud Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, di vidends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies 

, also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
iods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
‘ation at their 








re 









n appli officve 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 
YNUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


11 Lombard Street, t.ondon, E. 
1 1821.—Subscribed Capital, wo Milli ons. 
DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—A RCHIBALD HAMILTON, Ex 
Deputy-Chairman—ti. J o aw Lersves, Esq., MP. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq ‘hard M. Harvey, ‘esq, 
Hy. Bounham-Carter, Esq Rie ‘ht Hon. John G, Hub- 
Charles Win. Curt ‘ bard, M.P. 

Charles F. Devas, E Fre terick H. Janson, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. |Joun B. Martin, Esq. (Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq Augustus Prevost, es 
James Goodson, sy | William Steven, Esq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,/ Johu G. Talbot, Esq, ; MP. 
MP. Henry Vigue, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department ~F. J. MARSDEN, 
Secretary—T BRaowns. 
Share Capital at poereen paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds ... sees +» 3,000,000 
Total Annual Inco me up war “eo aeeacnaleess 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renews rf at the Head Ottice, or with the 
Ageuts, on or before the Lith Uctober 
»EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects LAMPLOUGH’S 


\ 
PYKETIC SALLNE in Preventing and Curiog Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 


Establishe 














uaiCc 


| and invigorating to the constitution. Svld by Chemists. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





NOTICE.—CAPTAIN CREAGH'S NEW TRAVELS in HERZEGOVINA, BOSNIA, 
MONTENEGRO, SERVIA, DALMATIA, &c. 


OVER the BORDERS of CHRISTENDOM 


and ESLAMIAH;; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through Hungary, 
Schlayonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Montenegro, to the 
North of Albania. By JAMES CREAGH, Author of ‘A Scamper to Sebastopol.” 
2 vols. post Syo, 25s, 


Mr. GALLENGA'S “ITALY REVISITED.” 


ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gatzenca (the 


Times’ Correspondent), Author of “Country Life in Piedmont,’ &c. 2 vols 
demy 8yvo, 30s. 


Mr. MUNDY’'S “ CANTON and the BOGUE.” 


CANTON and the BOGUE: the Narrative of 


an Eventful Six Months in China. By WALTER WILLIAM Munpby. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROBA D'ITALIA; or, Italian Lights and 


Shadows: a Record of Travel. By CHARLES W. HECKETHORN. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


ETYMONIA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma M. 


PEARSON, Author of “One Love ina Life.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The SHADOW of ERKSDALE. By Bourton 


MARSHALL. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


LADY LOUISE. 


CLARGES. 3 vols. 31s 6d. 


By Karnuren IsaBELLE 


SIR MARMADUKE LORTON, Bart. bBy' 


the Hon. A. 8S. G. CANNING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





MARGARET MORTIMER’S SECOND dys. | 


BAND. Dy Mrs. HILLs, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


LALAGE. By Aveusta CHAmBers. 


8vo, 7s 6d. 


TIM’S CHARGE. By Amy Campsetr. Crop 


Svo, 7s 6d. 


LEAVES from an OLD PORTFOLIO. By 


ELIzA MARY BARRON. Crown 8vo,7s 6d. 


Crown 


SECOND EDITION of 


UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her BLACK 


COUNTRY. By HuGgu JAmes Rosse, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 2 vols, 





8vo, 30s, 


The Times says:—“ These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on g 
land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetie 
interest.” 


The Saturday Review says:—“ His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no mis. 
nomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few Eng. 
lish writers have preceded him......We can only recommend our readers to get 
it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with 
Spain will best appreciate its varied excelleaces.” 


GOLD DUST: 31s 6d. 
A NAME’S WORTH. By Mrs. Auten. 2 vols,, 


21s. 


3 vols. 


a Story. 





’ - 
SAINT SIMON’S NIECE. By Frank Ler 
3ENEDICT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

From The Spectator, July 24:—‘‘A new and powerful novelist has arisen. 
We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and depicts 
owerfully some of the most striking and overmasteriug passions of the human 
1eart....,.1t is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story with the sense of 
excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced.” | 


CLAUDE HAMBRO. 


3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


FAIR, BUT NOT FALSE. 


CAMPBELL, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


By Joun C. WeEstwoop, 


By Evetyx 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 


SOUTHAMPTON 


STREET, STRAND. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 273, cloth, 6s, 
UOVA ITALIA, Seconp Serres. 
A Poem in Ten Cantos. Uniform with First 
Volume. By JoHN McCosu, M.D., Edin. | 
OPINIONS OF FIksT VOLUME, | 
“A very tolerable volume of neat and sprightly | 
verse.”—Jilustrated News. | 
| 
| 





“ Written with clever fluency. Often graceful, and 
still oftener amusing.”—Standard. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL. 


Just published, with Diagrams, price 4s. 

OTES on the CLIMATE of the | SATURDAY NEXT. 
EARTH, PAST and PRESENT. By Cuptain | 

R. A. SARGEAUNT, Royal Engineers. | 


London: Samir, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. | 2. oo | en ee gaa 
—_—— | 3. ist MANAGEMENT. 
THIRD EDITION, post free, Is. | 4. THe REResby MeMorrs. 
I R. WATTS on ASTIHMA.! © 5. Ewato’s History or 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of | 6. 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert WaAtTs, ALD. | 7. LAWSON’S TRAVELS IN NEW GUINEA. 
M.R.C.S, L.S.A., &, 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish | 8. A PRUSSIAN Campaign IN HOLLAND. 


Square, London. 


Now ready, New Edition. 


27 Albemarle Street, W. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

SEE 

Y EOGRAPHICAL 
OSTOBER. 

With Maps, 

London: TriiBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
TMNHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 290, OCTOBER, will be published on 


CONTENTS. 
1. THe FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


} §. THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. | London: LONGMANS & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C, BLACK. 
2 , Now ready, price 6s. 
ESSRS. FELTOE and SON’s|\ "THE WESTMINSTER 
PAMPHLET. Free by post NEW SERIES. No. XCVI, OCTOBER, 1875. 
- 4 ae CONTENTS. 
1. THE MARRIAGE OF NEAR KIN. 


Tmo BOOK-BUYERS. —A_ List of 
Second band Books in English History, Poetry, 
Theology, and General Literature, all in first-rate 


MAGAZINE for | condition. Send stamp for postage. 
W. HEATH, 497 Oxford Street, London. 


ICTORIA. The New National Song. 
Written by W. CLARK RUSSELL. Music by 
Henry SMart. In two keys (G and B). 3s each; 
free by post, 18 Stamps each. The Part-Song. Four 


Stamps. 
EAR ENGLAND. New _ Song. 
Written by CHARLES MACKAY. Music by 
Louis DIEHL, 3s; post free, 18 stamps. Siguor Foli 
will sing this favourite song at all his Concerts on his 
autumnal tour, 


TEW SONGS, just issued. 
half-price in stamps. 
Open thy Lattice. John Hullah. 3s. 
My Little Picture. B.‘Tours. 3s. 
What was it Made me Linger? Anne Fricker. 3s. 
Home. Words by S. H. Gatty; music by Lynette 
Foster, 3s. 
Do not Smile. Alfred Scott Gatty. 3s. 
Heaven's Chorister. Ciro Pinsuti. 3s. 
The Prodigal’s Return. W.T. Wrighton. 3s. 
O Let the Solid Ground. Alfred Scott Gatty. 33. 
Look Upwards. W.T. Wrighton. 3s. 
Waiting for the Swallows. Ciro Pinsuti. 3. 


price 1s. 


> ~ ae 
ISRAEL. Post free at 


REVIEW, 


Just published, price 3s, cloth. ; 2. | abrony—sane - 
ATR -HTHISIS - . 3. LoRnD SHELBURNE, THE MINISTER. r yi > M: Y "acner’s 
LIMATE and PHTHISIS; or, the) — { tn’penuiocs Enceatios OF CHILDREN. HE BRIDAL MARCH, from Wagné 
Influence of Climate in the Production and Pre- | 5. THE BARODA BLUNDER ; Opera * Lohengrin.” Transcribed for the piano- 
vention of nigel By — tomer 4 FRCS, | 6. MONTAIGNE. ‘ ; roy = eae or a 4s. Aion, Gounod’s 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 7. PHYSICS AND PHysIoLoGy OF HARMONY. ee ee phe — on rn 
: t CKS -, we > g 


TPHE AMERICAN CABLES. A Re-| 8. THeIs. 


| CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology.—2. Poli- 


Street. Order everywhere. 








By F bg ty Piel ‘ipcipareaea lative | tics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels.—3. Science.— | ANOTHER CURE of DISEASE of the LUNGS of 
ag Geib eer sia a p _| 4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres.—6. TEN YEARS’ STANDING by 
A very ably-written pampblet, which may be re- | The Encyclopedia pee Sl R. LOCOCK’S PULMO NIC 


a l who desire ai omselves | Tata. ts p . 
commended to all who desire to acquaint themselves London: Triibner and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


with the extraordinary measures which the Dominion | 


Parliament, to its lasting discredit, bas sanctioned.”— TOHE QUARTERLY REVIE Ww. 
“4 YUe “4 4 “4 “ ’ 
No. 273, will be published on SATURDAY, 


Daily Telegraph. | 
“In a passionless and yet comprehensive and; 8. J ‘ 
powerful manner, Mr. Chesson has reviewed the whole | OCTOBER 16th. 
action of the Canadian Purliament, and laid it bare | 
before the British public.”"—Scofsman. | 
“A pampblet which demands the careful perusal of 
all who are concerned in enterprises which may be | 
affected by colonial legislation.”"— Bullionist, 
“ An indictment which certainly requires an authori- 
titive and exhaustive answer, if the Government of the | 
Dominion is not prepared to sacrifice the good opinion | 
of Englishmen with money to invest.’ — Morning 
Advertiser. | 


TROUT AND TROUT- 


RvUSStaN PROVERBS. 
$s. CENSUS OF ENGLAND 





DIS Ore oo 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- |! 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker’s name | ——— - 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— | OLN 
First Quality, “Royal f[rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, * Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 


| 


Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- | System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. | 
ence. Wholesale of MAkcUS WARD and Co., Royal | —18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufacto-y—The 
Jister Works, Belfast and London. 





| CONTENTS. 
MEMOIRS OF SAINT-SIMON. 





WILLIAM BorLASsE, St. AUBYN, AND POPE, 
DiinK: THE VICE AND THE DISEASE. 
ICELANDIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH, 

3. THE MAULES OF PANMURE. 


9. THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. | 10. NoTE TO THE ARTICLE ON “CHURCH LAW AND 
CHURCH PROSPR&CTS * IN NO 277. 

JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BRINSMEAD and 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent | 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 


} Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W. 


WAFERS.—Mr. D. Verrent, Coast Guard, 
Mountcharles, Donegal, writes:—“ They are all they 
are represented to be. I have a child who was affected 
in the lungs (for ten years), and they are the only 
thing that have done him any good.” In asthma, coa- 
sumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, a0 
all hysterical and nervous pains, instaut relief is given. 
They taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 1j@ 
per box. 





SHING. 
MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S eae 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to is 
youtbful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
| Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.0. 


AND WALES. 


SON’S | 
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TRUBNER AND CO.’S LIST. 


D’OPUSCULES PHILOSO- 
HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et 
ES de SYLVAN VAN de Be 
saés d@’Avant-propos de I’Editeur. roisieme 
=! vel. crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. 
The HISTORY of INDIA from the 
EARLIEST PERIOD. By J. TALBOYS payee 
vol II Y leting the Work. Demy §vo, cloth, 
we ° [/n December. 


ASHMIR and KASHGAR. A Narra- 
tive of the Journey of the Embassy to Kashgar in 
1873-74. By H. W. Betiew, C.S.L, Surgeon-Major 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “Journal of a Mission 
to Kandahar, in 1857-58," “ From the Indus to the 
Tigris,” &c. Svo, cloth. [/n November. 
The INDIAN SONG of SONGS. From 
the Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva. By 
EpwIN ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.GS., University College, 
Oxford; formerly Principal of Poona College, and 
Fellow of the University of Bombay. [Nearly ready. 


The POEMS of HAFIZ of SHIRAZ. 
Selected and Translated from the Persian, by 
HERMAN BICKNELL. One magnificent volume, in 
small 4to, printed on fine stout plate paper, with ap- 
propriate Oriental bordering in gold and colour, and 
Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, R.A. [/n November. 


JONAS FISHER. A Poem in Brown 
and White. (Shortly. 
The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. By A. H.Sayce, Fellow and Tutor of 

Queen’s Coll., Oxford, 2nd Edition. [/a November. 


MARSDEN’S NUMISMATA ORIEN- 
TALIA. Part If. Coins of the Urtuki Turkmians. 
By STANLEY LANE POOLE, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Royal 4to. [/n a few days. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE. Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution, by R. K. DouGLas, of the British Museum, 
and Prof. of Chinese at King’s Coll. [Jn a few days. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with 
especial reference to the Indo-European Family of 
Language. Seven Lectures by W. D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 
Edited by Dr. R. Momnris. [/n preparation. 


SHAKESPEARE HERMENEUTICS ; 
or, the Still Lion. Being an Essay towards the 
Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. ty C. M. 
IngLeBY, M.A., LL.D., of Trinity College. Cambridge, 
Small 4to, pp. 168, boards, 6s. [Now ready. 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DICTION- 
ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By Joun BeLLows. Revised and Corrected. 32mo, 
Second Edition. {Jn December. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO JEWISH HIS- 
TORY. By JAMes Picciorto. (Reprinted from the 
Jewish Chronicle, with Revision and Additions.) In 
demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, about 430 pp 
Price to Subscribers, 8s; to Non-Subscribers, 10s 6d. 

[/n November. 


REVERBERATIONS. Revised. With 
a Chapter from my Autobiography. By W. M. W. 
CALL, M.A., Cambridge, Author of * Lyra Hellenica,” 
and “Golden Histo:ies.” 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth. 

[/n a few days. 


InSEARCH of TRUTH. Conversations 
on the Bible and Popular Theology for Young People. 
By AMY. Cr. Svo, pp.148, cloth, 286d. [Now ready. 


NATURE, not the CHURCH, OUR 
COMMON MOTHER: a Protest against Ecclesias- 
ticism. Cr. 8vo, pp. 120, cloth, 2s 6d. [Vow ready. 

PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GrEorGe Henry Lewes. Vol. LI., demy Svo, pp. 552, 
cloth, 16s, 

The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Translated and Con- 
densed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition. 
In 2 vols. demy 8v¥o, pp. 434 and 484, cloth, 25s. 


The HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in 
ENGLAND: its Literature and its Advocates. By 
GeorGe Jacos HoLyoake. Vol. J. The Pioneer 
Period—1812 to 1844. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii.-420, cloth, 6s. 


The MESSENGER: a Poem. By 
THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 174, cloth, ds. 
“Highly interesting poem."—/ali Mall Gazette — 

*“ Possesses indubitable gifts in writng.”"—Academy. 

* Really harmonious utterance.”"—G/obe, —- “ Writer of 

striking originality.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD 
by its OWN HISTORIANS. Tbe Mubhammadan 
Period. The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir 
H. M. Evie, K.C.B. Revised and continued by Prof. 
JOHN Dowsux. Vol. VL. Svo, pp. viii.-574, cloth, 21s. 


PHIQUES, 
LITTERAIR 





ESSAYS on the LANGUAGES, | 


LITERATURE, and REL‘GION of NEPAL and 
TIBET. Together with further Papers on the Geo- 
graphy, Ethnology, and Commerce of those 
Countrics, By B. H. HovGSsON, late Br.tish Minister 
at the Court of Nepd!. Reprinted, with Corrections 
and Additions, from “ lilustrations of the Literature 
and Religion of the Buddhists,’ Serampore, 1841, 
and “Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, No. XX VIL." Calcutta, 1857. Royal 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 276, price ids, 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the 
ORDINARY PRAKRIT of the SANSCRIT DRAMAS. 
With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. 
By E. B. COWELL, Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
vers. ty of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth, 3s 6d. 

SHUT YOUR MOUTH and SAVE 
YOUR LIFE. By George CaTLin, Author of “ Notes 
of Travels among the North-American Indians,” &c. 
W ith 29 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
Sixth Edition. (Nearly ready. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





On Saturday, October 16, 1875, will be published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO “THE ECONOMIST.” 


| Containing the Reports of the Joint-Stoek Banks of the United Kinglom, similar to that published on the 
15th of May, 1875. 


| 
TO ADVERTISERS.—To insure insertion for this Important Number. ADVEKTISEMENTS should not be 
sent later than MID-DAY on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15. 


The Price of “The ECONOMIST” on October 16 will be 1s 44; by post, 1s 444. 
OrriceE—340 STRAND, W.C. 





THIRD EDITION, with Alterations and Additions, feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


FLEMENTARY ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. T. G. VYVYAN, 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, price Half-a-Crown, 


CONTENTS OF CURRENT NUMBER. 

Tue DoLomites OF THE TYROL, By G. F. Goddard. 

THe SUMMERFIELD EmBROGLIO: A TALE. By Morti- 
mer Collins, Autbor of “ Frances,” “Sweet and 
Twenty,” &c. 


VILLAGE ORGANISATION. By Richard Jefferies. 

PHILIP MASSINGER. By George Barnett Smith. 

Nino Bixio. By Evelyn Carrington. 

No Sian: A Novew. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author of 
“ The Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c. 

Tue Artistic Spirit IN MODERN Poetry. By J. W. | TENNYSON’S “ QUEEN Mary.” 
Comyns Carr. Leary, D.C.L. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


By the Rey. T. H. L. 





LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed thit arrangements have again 
been made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply during the season of all Forthcoming 
Books of merit and general interest. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, wil! also be further 
augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors 
which are still in demand. 

Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surp!us Copies withdrawn for 
Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, 








First-Class Subscription, for a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE NEW NOVELS. | 
The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary 


Ceci, HAY, Author of * Old Myddelt»u's Money.” 


’ ° 

My Love, She's but a Lassie. By 
the Author of * Queenie.” 3 vols, 

“A pleasing and interesting novel, replete with 
pathos and humour."—Court Journal. 


Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A pleasant, natural, and iuteresting tale.”—/osf. 


Off the Roll. By Katharine 


KiNG, Author of * The Queen of the Regiment.” 
“A clever novel, with an ingeuious plot.”—Spectator. 





i es KEYS of the CREEDS. 5s. 

“ This very striking book consists of a series of 
letters to a friend earnestly desiring a solution of * the 
problem of the world’s creeds.’ A very clear and in- 
structive description is given. In brief compass the 
accomplished writer touches many very curious and 
important subjects. We feel everywhere that we are 
in company with no ordinary mind. We pause often, 
too, and wonder what he really believes about God 
and a future life, but we never lose the impression 
that he himself adores the one and deserves the other.” 
—Truthseeker. 

** Real literary skill and artist-like delicacy of execu- 
tion characterise this little volume throughout.”— | 
Westminster Review. 

“No mere visionary, no fumbler or groper after a 
| clue to an unexplored labyrinth, could have written 
| this book. None but a thoughtful, reverent. sympa- | 

thetic, peace-loving, inclusive, reconciling spirit could 

| have written it. As we read it, it isan open, manly, | 
| and modest challenge tothe Christian Church to re- : s 

, ‘Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


| claim its birthright by avowing its pareutage.”—Jadex 
Author of “ Patty.” 2 vo's. (Just ready. 


| (Boston, U.S.). 
TriipNner and Co., Ludgate Hill. | HURST and BLACKETT, 15 Great Mar borough St. 
FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON'S 
- r r r ‘ TR pc 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of tbe ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
| of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated thin in the ordinary 
| Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if derired. The various sizes suited to different 
| Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 














NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 


Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Bengal. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colone] C. BUCKLE, and containing 
316 Illustrations and 6 Maps. [October 15. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its Institu- 


tions, Customs, and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By PAUL LAcrorx. Ilus- 
trated with 21 Chromo-lithographs and 351 Wood Engravings. [October 15. 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE CHARLES 


STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called the Young Pretender. From 
the State Papers and other Sources. By ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, 
F.S.A., Author of *The Life and Times of Algernon Sydney,” “The Crown 
and its Advisers,” &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo. [October 12. 


A CONCORDANCE of the ORIGINAL 


-POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. By EpwIN Abbott, formerly 
Head Master of the Philological School With an Introduction on the 
English of Pope. by Enwrn A. ApBoTT, D.D., Author of “ A Shakespearian 
Grammar,” &c, &c. Medium 8vo. [October 12. 


The RAMBLES of a GLOBE TROTTER, in 


Australia, Japan, China, Java, India, and Cashmere. By E. K. LArrp. With 
Map and 40 Photographs. 2 yols. demy 8vo. [October 12. 


ROBA di ROMA. By W. W. Srory. New 


Edition, with Additions and Portrait. [October 12. 


The FREE-SCHOOLSYSTEM of the UNITED 


STATES. By Francis ADAMS, Secretary of the National Educational 
League. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 9s. (This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
SPIDERS and FLIES: a Novel. 


HARTLEY, Author of “ Hilda and I.” 


OLIVIA RALEIGH. 


SYNGE. 


By Mrs. 


T This day. 


FouietTr 
(This day. 


sy W. WZ 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. By Annie Thomas. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anrnony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, 21s. 


NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 
SIGNA: a Story. By Ovrpa. 
8vo. 


rICcAaDIbLeE yY. 


3 vols. crown 
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DAVIS'S LABOUR LAWS of 1875. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, cloth. 
HE LABOUR LAWS of 1875, with Introduction and Notes. 
i 3y J. E. Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and late Police Magistrate for 
Sheffield. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7 


F) 


\ HERE PEOPLE LIVE.—See the BUILDER of THIS 





set Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 














WEEK (44, or by post 43d) for Sketches of Houses near Carmarthen; 
also for View of Proposed Clarkson Memorial—Houses with a Story, Ilustrated— 
Manchester Town Ha!l—On Ecclesiastical Dilapidations—Round Newgate—Social 


Science—The Proposed Cathedral in Westminster, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and | 


all Newsmen. 


| F raae LIBRARY, 





12 St. JAMES’S SQUARE. 





Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8yo, pp. 1,062. 


16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 


Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 


Index of Subjects. 
12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Lox?’ LIBRARY, 
Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PrEsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 





This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


| tye AL POLYTECHNIC.—NEW MUSICAL ENTER- 
»Y TAINMENT, by Mr. GeorGe BUCKLAND, The BEAUTY, the BEAST, and 
the BARGAIN; or, the Merchant's Misfortune; with Songs, Ghost Lilusions, and 
Illuminated Fountain. Daily, at 4 and 9—AUSTRALIAN MEATS and How to 
Cook them, by Professor GARDNER.—NEW ZEALAND, by Mr. J. L. Kino, with 
Photographs by the Author, D. L. Munpy, F.R.G.S.—SEASIDE SK®TCHES and 
Pretty Picturesque Places, with Illustrations, by Mr. J. L. KingG.—WONDERS of 
—— SCIENCE, and many other Entertainments. Admission to the 
whole, Is, 


Life Membership, £26. 
Reading-room 











Price 12s to Members, 


NEW BOOKS T0 APPEAR IN OCTOBER 


CURRENCY and BANKING, 


BONAMY Prics. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


The NATURE of LIGHT; with a General 
Account of Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene LoMMEL, Professor of Physics in 


the University of Erlangen. With 48 Illustrations and a Table of § 
Chromo-lithography, 5s. Pectra in 


The HISTORY of CREATION: a Popular 


Account of the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to 
the Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor Ernst 
HAKCKEL, of the University of Jena. The Translation Revised by E. Ray 
LANKESTER, M.A. 2 Vols. post 8vo0, with Coloured Plates and Genealogical} 
Trees of the various Groups of both Plants and Animals. 

, 


OUR PLACE among INFINITIES: 


Essays on * Astrology" and “The Sabbath of the Jews.” 
B.A., Author of “ The Expanse of Heaven.” Crown 8vo. 


The WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS 


By DAvip Ker, Author of “The Boy Slave of Bokhara,” “On the Road to 
Khiva,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 4 Illustrations, 5s. 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from 


LAND. Illustrated with 9 Etchings. 


By Professor 


with 


By R. A. Proctor, 


FAIRY. 
UNFOLDINGS of CHRISTIAN HOPE: an 


Essay showing that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the 
Creed commonly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. By PresByTer, Small 
crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


The INFANT BRIDAL; and other Poems, By 


AUBREY DE VERE. New and Evlarged Edition, feap. 8vo. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Eiition, 1 vo!. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Icyorvs. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S NEW STORY. 


“ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE.” 





3 vols. crown 8vo. 


} 
| HENRY S&S. KING and CO., Cornhill; and Paternoster Row. 





THOMAS SAGA ERKIBYSKUPS. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 580, price 10s, half-bound. 


LIFE of ARCHBISHOP THOMAS BECKET, in Iee- 





landie. Vol. I, with English Translation, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by 
Ermikrk MAGNuSSON, Sub-Librarian of the University Library. Cambridge; and 


| published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 

| *,* This work is derived fr m the Life of Becket, written by Benedict of Peter- 
borough, and apparently supplies the missing portions in Benedict's biography. 

| London: LONGMANS and Co, and TruBNer and Co. Oxford: PARKER and Oo. 

| Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, Edinburgh: A, and C, Buack. Dublin: A, 

| THOM. 

| 








COMTE’S SOCIAL STATICS. 
Now ready, in Svo, price 14s, cloth. 
QOCIAL STATICS, or the ABSTRACT LAWS of HUMAN 
kK.) ORDER. By AvGuste Comte. Translated by FREDERICK HARRISON, MA. 

*.* Being the Second Volume of Comte’s ** System of Positive Polity, or Treatise 
on Sociology,” to be completed in Four Volumes, published separately, and each 
forming in some degree au independent Treatise. 

Vol. I. GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM, translated by J. H. Bripges, ¥.B. 
8vo, price 21s. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. e 
Mr. HARTLEY'S LECTURES on the ATMOSPHERE. 
On the 23rd ivst., in small S8vo, with Woodcuts, price 6s. 
IR and its RELATIONS to LIFE, 1774-1874: a Course of 


| 
i Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 1874, with 
| 





| 


some Additions. By WALTER NOEL HARTLEY, I°.C.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry 
at King’s College, London. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





CANON KINGSLEY’S AMERICAN LECTURES. 
On the 23rd inst., in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

ECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA in 1874. By 
| _J CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S., F.G.S., late Rector of Eversley; Canon of West- 
| minster; and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


| a ————— 


Now ready, in Syo, price 5s, cloth. 

REFORM in MAN and SOCIETY. 
Henry Travis, M.D. 

LONGMANS and Co. 


EK FFECTUAL By 
4 


London: 


| Mr. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 8vo, 3s 6d. 

YT ‘yy. . r To ¢£ ~ soT al 
pPoruLss SELECTIONS from Mr. BERESFORD HOPE'S 
NEW WORK on WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

“Mr. Beresford Hope's book is calm, temperate, and, to any fair mind, con- 
vincing; and it is excellently well arranged.”—Literary Churchman, 3 

“A seasonable as well as valuable contribution to the literature of the day."— 
Saturday Review, 

“Mr. Hope is a man who has a right to be heard in the great Ritual controversy 
of the day.”—Zag/ist Independent. f 

“Mr. Hope has rightly judged that a layman's view of the present Ritual diffi- 
culties might be usetu!, aud we hasten to say that this book is as valuable as it 1s 
oppertune.”—Church Review. 

*,* Copies of the LARGER WORK may still be had, S8vo, 9s. 
JOUN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Lfracombe, North Devon.—Acces- 
sible from all parts by Steam and Rail —See Time-Tables. Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Wines perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. Tariff on application t0 


| Manager. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY 


AND SONS WORKS. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


t 


LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown Svo. 


“ Mrs. Edwardes's last novel is the strongest and most complete which she has 
yet produced." —Saturday Review. 


II. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. 
By MARCUS CLARKE. 


In 3 vols. crown Syo. 


“This novel, which appals while it fascinates, by reason of the terrible reality 
which makes the individual characters living and breathing in it; the tragic power 
of its situations; the knowledge of the sombre life which the author shows so 
yividly in the able handling of his subject; the pathos which here and there crops 
up, like an oasis in a sterile, stony, and sandy desert, leads the reader far away 
from the beaten tracks of fiction.’ —Morning Post. 


It. 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. 


By the COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, 
And Translated from the German by LADY HERBERT. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


IV. 


THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“The pictures of life presented to us are very vivid, and remain indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory. There are many passages of striking beauty, and it is 
long since we read a story which so favourably impressed us with the powers of 
an unknown author.”—£cho. 


“A very new subject is treated in this story with great freshness and vivacity. 
It is a most charming study of a subject full of colour, light, and shadow, and one 
that rises steadily in interest up to the close of the book. The tale is full of life. 


skill, and insight.” —Spectator. 


“Readers must go to the book itself. We may say that, alike to those who seek 


merely striking incident and picture, and those who seek more solid teaching, the 
Queen of Connaught’ may be very safely reeommended.”—Nonconformist. 


V. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 


By E. MARLITT. 


And Translated from the German by ANNIE WOOD. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 


Marvels. 


The VICTORIA EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
The POPULAR EDITION. Small crown, plain edges, 5s; 


with 3 Lilustrations, gilt edges, 6s. 


The CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo, with 6 Illustra- 


tions by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 4to, with 60 beautiful 


Iilustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, aud Tenniel, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 


The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Time to the Period of its Decline. By Dr. THeopor Vommsen. Translated 
with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Scumitz. 4 vols. crown Svo, £2 11s 6d; or sold sepa- 
rately, Vols. L and IL, Vol. IIL, Vol. IV., ia Two Parts, with 
Index, 20s. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, 75s. 


With Index, The Volumes not sold separately. 


2is; 10s 6d; 


Dr. CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 15s each. Vols. ITIL. and 
IV., 18s each; Vol. V., with Index, 13s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By Water FArquaax Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 
Vols. L. and IL, 39s; Vols. IfL. and IV., 30s; Vol, V., 15s; Vols. VI. and VIL, 
30s; Vol. VIIL, 15s; Vol. IX., 15s; Vol. X., I4s. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECI- 


SIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, From Marathon to Waterloo. Twenty- 
first Edition, with Plans, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


Also a LIBRARY EDITION. In 8vo, with Plans, 10s 6d. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 


RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular 
Account of the Primary Principles and the'Formation and Development of the 


English Constitution. Twelfth Edition, mm post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols., 


separately :— 


FIRST SERIES, containing 


Monkeys, &c. 3s 6d. 


illustrated, 14s. Or, 


Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 


SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 


Dogs, &e. 3s 6d. 


THIRD and FOURTH SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, 


Foxes, Porpoises, &c. Each Volume price 3s 6. 


Professor YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN and 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. This work has undergone careful revision. 
The whole work (1,370 pages) is reduced to 7s 6d. The English-Latin Diction- 
ary can still be had separately, price 6s,and the Latin-English separately, 
for 6s. 
“Tt is the best—we were going to say the only really useful—Anglo-Latin 
Dictionary we ever met with.”—Spectator. 


Professor YONGE’S VIRGIL. With English 


Notes. The Edition used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester,and Rugby. Post 8vo, 
strongly bound, és. 


Professor BROWNE’S HISTORY of ROMAN 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By &. W. Browne, M A., Ph.D., Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s,and Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. 
Svo, 12s, 


The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, , the Future 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [On Monday next. 


Life Revealed by Science. By Loris Fiaurer Or) 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, ! 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, AND TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


New Burlington Street ; 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND COS — 
NEW BOOKS. 








SPAIN.—ILLUSTRATED by GUSTAVE DORE. Text by the Baron CH, 


DAVILLIER. Imperial quarto, cloth extra, gilt edges, price £3 3s. N.B.—This work contains 120 Full-page, and 120 Half-size ang 
Smaller Illustrations, all from Drawings taken on the spot by*the celebrated Artist. [Nearly ready, 


BIDA.—The AUTHORISED VERSION of the FOUR GOSPELS. The 


Volume for the Present Season is that of SAINT MARK, with the beautiful Etchings on Steel after the Drawings made in the Holy Lang 
by M. BIDA. Imperial quarto, cloth extra. Price £3 3s. [Now ready. 


SMITH (G.)—ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS, Describing Events of the Book of 


Genesis; containing the Chaldean accounts of the Creation, the Temptation and Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel and 
Confusion of Tongues, Nimrod, &. By GEORGE SMITH, Author of “Assyrian Discoveries,” &c. Demy 8vo, Ono Volume, numeroug 
Illustrations. [Zn the press, 


BURTON (Captain R. F..—TWO TRIPS to GORILLA-LAND and the 


CATARACTS of the CONGO. By Captain R. F. BURTON. 2 Volumes Demy 8vo, Numerous Illustrations and Map. Price 28s, 
[Now ready, 


FORREST (JJOHN)—EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA. Being a Personal 


Account of his Three Journeys :—The First, in search of “ Dr. LEICHARDT and PARTY ;” the Second, “‘ From PERTH to ADELAIDE, 
around the Great Australian Bight;” and the Third, (for which he got the Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society), “From 
CHAMPION BAY across the DESERT to the TELEGRAPH and to ADELAIDE.” One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with several 
Illustrations frum the Author’s Sketches. Price 16s, [Nearly ready. 


DAVIES (WM.)—A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, Exemplified in 


the Life and Character of LORD COLLINGWOOD: a Biographical Study. By WILLIAM DAVIES, Author of “ The Pilgrimage of the 
Tibor,” &c. One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. With Steel engraved Portrait of Lord Collingwood, by C. H. Joens. 
[Now ready. 


GUIZOT (M.)—The HISTORY of FRANCE from the EARLIEST TIMES, 


Volume IV., imperial 8yo, with very many Fine Illustrations. By A. De NEUVILLE, Cloth extra, gilt edges. Price £1 4s. [Now ready. 


PREJEVALSKY (N. M.)\—TRAVELS in MONGOLIA. By N. M. PRE- 


JEVALSKY, Lieutenant-Colonel, Russian Staff. Translated by E. DELMAR MORGAN, F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel YULE, C.B, 
One Volume, demy 8 vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. [Zn the press. 


WILSON (FRANCESCA H.)—RAMBLES in NORTHERN INDIA. With 


Incidents and Descriptions of the Many Scenes of the Mutiny, including Allahabad, Cawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow, &c. With Twelve 8x6 
Permanent Photographic Views of Scenes, all of which will doubtless form attractive points of interest to the Prince of Wales during his 





Visit to India. One Volume, quarto, cloth extra. Price £1 1s. [Nearly ready. 
LEARED (Dr.)\—MOROCCO and the MOORS. Being an Account of Travels, 
with a General Description of the Country and its People. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth extra. [Nearly ready. 


MOHR (EDWARD)—To the VICTORIA FALLS of the ZAMBESI. Withan 


Account of the South-African Diamond Fields. Translated by M. D’'ANVERS. Illustrated with Chromolithographs and Woodcuts, and 
a Map. One Volume, demy 8vo, cloth extra. [Nearly ready. 


(E. V. B..—BEAUTY and the BEAST: an Old Tale re-told. With Pictures. 


By E. V.B. This Volume contains Ten Illustrations in Colours, in same style as those in “ The Story Without an End,” and many Wood- 


cuts interspersed in the Text. Price 12s 6d. [Now ready. 
READ (SAMUEL).—-LEAVES from a SKETCH-BOOK: Pencillings of Travel 
at Home and Abroad. Comprising about 130 Woodcut Illustrations, with Descriptive Text, cloth*extra. Price 25s, — [ Ready. 


GARVAGH (Lord).—The PILGRIM of SCANDINAVIA. 8yo, cloth extra, 


Illustrated. Price 10s 6d. [ Ready. 


CUMMING (Miss C. F. GORDON). From the HEBRIDES to the 


HIMALAYAS, With very numerous Full-page and other Woodeut Illustrations, drawn on the Wood {by the Author. Two Volumes 
medium 8yo, cloth extra. [Zn the Press. 


WERNER (CARL).—NILE SKETCHES. Complete in Six Parts. Part V., 


containing Four Perfect Fac-similes in Water-Colours of Drawings taken from Nature during the Artist’s Travels through Egypt. Now 
ready, Price 45s, (Full Particulars of this Fine Work can be had by applying to the Publishers). 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 


CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


— ———— 
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